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stage in the poet’s fancy; for in these songs he begins to be re- 
flective. He writes much of nature, and shows extreme happiness 
in depicting the aspects of the landscape. Thus, for example, 
in the poem on “‘ Frost” Cawein reveals the finest poetical fancy : 


White artist he, who, breezeless nights, 
From tingling stars jocosely whirls, 
A harlequin in spangled tights, 
His wand a pot of pounded pearls. 


The field a hasty palette; for 

In thin or thick, with daub and streak, 
It stretches from the barn-gate’s bar 

To the bleached ribbon of the creek. 


Or again, in the poem on ‘‘ Indian Summer” how sweet is the 
discernment : 


% 


The dawn is a warp of fever, 
The eve is a woof of fire; 
And the month is a singing weaver 
Weaving a red desire. 
Or again, how beautifully pathetic is the sketch of ‘‘ A Dead 
Lily: ” 
The South had saluted her mouth 
Till her mouth was sweet with the South. 


The North, with its breathings low, 
Made the blood of her veins like his snow. 


The West, with his smiles and his art, 
Poured the honey of life in her heart. 


The East had in whisperings told 
Her secrets more precious than gold. 


So she grew to a beautiful thought 
Which a godhead of love had wrought. 

The little volume of ‘‘ Red Leaves and Roses” contains sev- 
eral of Cawein’s most beautiful productions. It is made up of 
the longer poems ‘‘ Wild-Thorn and Lily,” ‘* The Idyl of the 
Standing-Stone,” ‘* An Epic of South-Fork,” etc., with inter- 
vening songs, some of which are as beautiful as our style of new 
singing may make them. In this volume the romantic and far- 
off spirit of Cawein shows itself more strongly than hitherto. 
Thus in ‘‘ Thamus ” behold the setting of the story : 

And it is said that Thamus sailed 
Off islands of Agean seas 
No seaman yet had ever hailed, 


No merchant yet had sailed to these, 
Pheenician or the Chersonese. 
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Like shadows on a shadow-ship 
The dark-haired, dark-eyed sailors lay, 
When from the island seemed to slip, 
Borne overhead and far away, 
A voice that “‘ Thamus! ” seemed to say. 


In the fourth volume of the series the poet communes much 
with nature, and is a little saddened with the retrospect of life; 
for the young singer as well as the veteran has the power of ret- 
rospect. I quote a stanza from ‘‘ The Forest Pool:” 

One memory persuades me when 
Dusk’s lonely star burns overhead, 
To take the gray path through the glen — 
That finds the forest pool, made red 
With sunset — and forget again, 
Forget that she is dead. 

In the volume called ‘‘ Intimations of the Beautiful” the poet 
is nearer to us in time, and nearer to us in spirit than in his pre- 
ceding work. A single extract may serve as a sample of the 
sixty beautiful pieces composing the collection. ‘‘ In Shadow” 
is a love song, and there is much of this divine passion in all of 
Cawein’s poems. Sometimes he plays delicately with the senti- 
ment; sometimes he springs into the river and swims away. Or 
sometimes he stands half-hidden by overhanging vines breathing 
out in sweet cadences the sorrowful plaint within. Thus in the 
poem to which I have referred he saddens us into a sigh with a 
glimpse at a marble index over the grave of some bygone love : 

A moth sucks in a flaming flower: 
The moon beams on the old church-tower : 
I watch the moth and waning moon — 
A moth-white slip — 
One silver tip 


In ghostly tree-tops, drifting soon 
To gleam above the church an hour. 


My soul is sad as any bloom 
The moonlight haunts beside a tomb ; 
So very weary with the love 
No words may speak — 
Oh, wild and weak! — 
Here where thy tombstone’s marble dove 
Makes of the moonlight plaintive gloom. 














TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS: 

We appeal to all who are concerned in 
the people’s cause to aid in its promotion. 
Friends of Reform and Freedom, THE 
ARENA is fighting your battle! If you 
are sincere, as we are sincere, in this 
conflict, support the one great magazine 
which stands true to your interests. If 
you wish success to the champion of pop- 
ular liberties, the defender of the rights 
of man, then show your devotion and 
earnestness by subscribing for THE ARENA 
and by inducing your friends to subscribe. 





** Freedom and Its Opportunities.” 


In THE ARENA for November the battle 
for the betterment of conditions will be 
waged as hotly as ever. The first article, 
‘* Freedom ani Its Opportunities,” will be 
by Governor John R. Rogers, of Wash- 
ington. The portrait of the author will 
stand as frontispiece tothe number. Gov- 
ernor Rogers considers what human free- 
dom is, what its worth is to mankind, and 
how the enjoyment of freedom is impeded. 





A Labor Symposium. 


One of the most interesting features 
of THE ARENA for November will be a 
symposium entitled ‘* The Laborer’s View 
of the Labor Question.” To this the con- 
tributors are Herbert M. Ramp, of Mis- 
souri; W. E. Edwards, of Ohio; and 
William Emory Kearns, of Kansas. 





Blow at the Telegraph Monster. 


In THE ARENA for November Professor 
Frank Parsons will continue his arduous 
fight with the telegraph monopoly. This 
will be his fourteenth article and not the 
least powerful of the series. 





Initiative and Referendum. 


No subject in the policy of the United 
States possesses greater or more vital 
interest to political reformers than does 
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that of the Initiative and Referendum as a 
method of legislation. The advantages 
and feasibility of the new system over the 
present abusive and inefficient method will 
be strongly set forth in THE ARENA for 
November by Elihu F. Barker. 





Haupt on the Railroad in Politics. 


In THE ARENA for November Lewis 
M. Haupt, Chairman of the Colombia- 
Cauca Arbitration Commission, will con- 
tribute a brief but admirable article 
entitled ‘‘ The Railroad as a Political 
Factor.” 


Judge George H. Smith on Bimetallism. 


In THE ARENA for November Judge 
George H. Smith, of Los Angeles, will 
contribute a powerful article in review 
of Giffen’s ‘‘ Case Against Bimetallism.” 
Judge Smith is an able writer and thor- 
oughly informed on the subject. 








B. 0. Flower’s Contribution. 


Mr. B. O. Flower will continue his 
special contributions with an excellent 
article in November. His title is ** Prac- 
tical Measures for Promoting Manhood and 
Preventing Crime.” 





- How Poor the Rich Are! 


In the number for November a brilliant 
little article entitled ‘‘Poor ‘Fairly Rich ’ 
People” will be contributed by H. M. 
Foster. Mr. Foster is a satirist, and his 
contribution is a witty and ironical ex- 
position of how poor “ fairly rich people” 
may be in their own estimation. 





History as a Science. 


In THE ARENA for November the 
Editor will discuss the subject of “‘His- 
tory as Science.” 

The other parts of THE ARENA will 
be the ** Plaza of the Poets,” The Editor's 
Evening, Book Reviews, etc. 
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FREEDOM AND ITS OPPORTUNITIES. 


BY GOVERNOR JOHN R. ROGERS, OF WASHINGTON. 








‘In every country the nation is in the cottage, and if the light of 
your legislation does not shine in there your statesmanship is a failure and 
your system is a mistake.” — Canon Farrar. 


T will not be necessary to prove that a very general appre- 
hension of coming change occupies the public mind. All 
things show the present to be a time of transition, and 

most people are ready not only to believe it, but to assist 
in the change. The growth of invention, the progress of 
luxury, and the spread of intelligence by means of public 
education have created conditions unlike those existing in 
any previous age of the world ; and these conditions not only 
vitally affect, but absolutely control, the lives of men. It 
is seen that change must come, for man is the creature of 
his surroundings and of his thoughts. No deed without a 
thought as its father, and in his thoughts the most ignorant 
animal-like man lives and moves and has his being. “As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he,” is as true to-day as in 
the days of Solomon ; and this is accentuated and emphasized 
when multiplied by numbers. If one man in a community 
is profoundly impressed by a thought, as a rule only his life 
is affected by it; but let ten be infected by him, let the base 
of his thought be a new truth, and it will go hard with that 
community if all in it be not somewhat diverted from previ- 
ous lines of thought and action. Let the whole community 
be moved in like manner, and even though that community 
be moderate in its extent and numbers a new school is the 
result, which to a greater or less extent finally profoundly 


affects all other schools and modes of thought and action. 
877 
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But let this go farther in its spread, let the people of a na- 
tion be generally convinced of the truth of a new proposi- 
tion, an epoch in history is the result, and straightway the 
thing previously only imagined has come to pass. Up to 
the time of action this had been held by the so-called wise 
ones of earth to be impracticable, visionary, and as the idle 
imaginings of a dreamer. And yet, strange to say, when the 
time of action is come, suddenly and as if by magic the peo- 
ple come to see that the previously derided thought is true! 
Thenceforward the power of the Living God is behind it, 
and naught can bar its progress. 

Examples of this, nature’s mode of progress, are not want- 
ing upon every page of history. Our nation came into being 
upon precisely these lines, and black slavery was doomed 
when ten men had been gathered into the first society for 


the propagation of abolitionistic thought and opinion. So, to- 


day, that change will come is clear, for all demand it. There 
are no conservatives. Even the beneficiaries of present wrongs 
are anxiously awaiting the opportunity to protect their ill- 
gotten gains under a stronger government. They are very 
much ill at ease. They fear the fury of the mob when it 
shall discover the depth of the wrong practised upon it. As 
yet the people refuse to believe the story of their thraldom. 
They are now exploring the cage constructed for them by 
their masters. No loophole of escape as yet appears. Of 
this they are convinced. But hope springs eternal in the 
human breast; they do not yet believe, they cannot be 
brought to think, that the conditions which surround and 
hedge them in were specially prepared and constructed for 
the express purpose of depriving them of that freedom of 
action and opportunity outlined in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. But when in the near future this shall have been 
made plain, when they shall have been convinced by dire ex- 
perience that the cage of legal circumstance against which they 
beat their heads in vain has been constructed for them, and 
that it does actually and positively prevent freedom of oppor- 
tunity and action, and that without remedy, then, indeed, a 
time of trial will come. 

And for this time of trial the enemies of freedom are 
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preparing with might and main. It is their intention to 
secure aid and assistance from our hereditary enemies, the 
English. Indeed, we are already told that, as English money 
has been heavily invested in this country, it is but natural 
that English guns should protect it if threatened by what its 
owners may term “ repudiation,” either in whole or in part. 
The new bondage is to be enforced by a bondocracy having 
its headquarters in London. It is to be world-wide in extent 
and world-compelling in its power. In many respects it is 
the most formidable conspiracy against human liberty ever 
formed in the history of the world. The population of Eng- 
land is relatively small; with a globe under tribute this small 
population can always be controlled. From London, as a 
centre and base of operations, the world is to be governed 
through control of money, the medium of exchange which all 
must use. It is thought to be impregnable from outside at- 
tack. With the wealth of the world at his command, and 
secure in his tight little isle, the moneylender is to rule the 
world. This is the scheme. Shylock is to be king over all 
the earth! And we have Americans who wish us to follow 
English lead in these matters! That bonds mean eventual 
bondage is now very generally understood, and yet we have 
Americans who have defended in the past, and will attempt 
to defend in the future, the further issue of bonds in aid of 
this scheme to place our country under bondage to the money 
power of the world! Modern slavery is enforced by the exac- 
tion of tribute for the use of money. But the end of bondage 
approaches. The oppressed shall go free. 

Some one has illustrated the difference between monarchy 
and a republic by saying that a monarchy is like a well- 
appointed ship which may founder and go down in mid- 
ocean, while a republic is like a timber raft. The men upon 
it are often uncomfortable, their feet are always in the water, 
and conflict with the waves is continual. But the raft re- 
mains afloat. Our republic will not go down, but progress is 
slow, and error requires much time for its extinguishment. 
A generation passes in mental conflict for the establishment 
ofa truth. After thirty years of anti-slavery agitation, which _ 
until near its close was frowned upon and deprecated by all 
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so-called “substantial citizens,” Abraham Lincoln, in his fa- 
mous debates with Stephen A. Douglas in 1858, said it was 
idle to disguise the truth, this nation could not longer con- 
tinue half slave and half free. The next year William H. 
Seward, in his well-remembered Rochester speech, said sub- 
stantially the same: It is folly, said he, longer to talk of 
compromise ; “there is an irrepressible conflict between oppos- 
ing and enduring forces.” And these men were right. There 
was a conflict, and the country did not continue half slave and 
half free. They were the patriots of that time. Like wise 
men they foresaw the evil and endeavored to prepare their 
countrymen to withstand it. They did not deceive them 
with false cries of peace, peace, when there was no peace pos- 
sible except at the price of submission to the mandates of those 
responsible for “the sum of all villanies.” 

So, to-day a new conflict appears. Wise and determined 
action will prevent all appeal to arms; while the cry of sub- 
mission to English money lords, heard from our modern 
tories, if acquiesced in, will surely bring a bloody struggle 
whenever the people fully comprehend the fact that in this 
way freedom and its opportunities have been bartered away. 

The conflict between manhood and mammon, which, al- 
though as old as history, took on a more pronounced phase 
in 1873, has now in its present form been before the people 
of this country for near a quarter of a céntury. The time of 
decisive action approaches, and everybody knows it. Either 
the people are to regain the old freedom of opportunity 
enjoyed in the earlier years of the republic, or they are to 
sink lower and lower in the social scale. The struggle is 
one of moral right and moral worth against the power of 
money. It has been aptly described as the fight of the Al- 
mighty Dollar against Almighty God. This is the truth. 
Cowards and timeservers will deny it, but they cannot pre- 
vent it. Nothing can prevent it. And the ultimate outcome 
is not doubtful. The right will triumph. 

While all intelligent men will agree that a crisis ap- 
proaches, there is no agreement regarding the principles 
involved or the ground properly occupied by the champions 
of freedom. This is the great want of the time. Concert of 
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action is demanded. But concert of action to be effectual 
must wait on truth. Truth must be the guide and mento: 
of advance. A base line must be drawn upon which all can 
agree, and which all can see rests upon those immutable 
principles of justice finding universal lodgment in the heart 
of man. To be universally accepted, or to be accepted by 
the great majority of men, truths must not be finespun or 
illusive ; they must be self-evident to all and as clearly per- 
ceivable as the noonday sun. Nor ought this to be difficult. 
Truth, although many-sided, is capable of the clearest state- 
ment. Let us, then, endeavor to agree upon a foundation of 
self-evident truth. 

Stated in a large and wholesale way there are but two 
factors employed in all the multifarious activities of men 
upon this planet: mind and matter; the world about us and 
the thought of man; or nature and human nature. Both 
these factors are controlled by certain immutable and un- 
changeable laws, which have never changed and will never 
change. Natura! laws remain. Human nature is now what 
it has always been. It follows, then, that the laws of human 
and external nature cannot be broken without the infliction 
of certain penalties. Punishment is unescapable and inevi- 
table. Man, then, to be happy, to advance, to live the life 
intended by nature, must obey natural laws controlling both 
human and external nature. These cannot long be success- 
fully evaded. It becomes important, then, to know what 
these are, for no plan of betterment can be successful which 
is not in strict accordance with them. 

To begin, then, it is self-evident that all men have from 
their Creator, or from nature, certain rights, powers, and 
privileges as an inalienable possession. These are so many 
natural gifts, for the right use of which nature holds us re- 
sponsible. If we abuse them she vigorously and without 
forgiveness exacts her certain penalties. These rights, 
powers, and privileges with which nature has invested us 
form the nature of man; they are inseparable from him. 
The proper exercise of these cannot be denied to man with- 
out violence being done to his nature. Itis thus self-evident 
that any power which prevents men from the right use and 
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proper exercise of the gifts of nature comes into opposition 
to nature. These gifts are inalienable. 

We have a right to life. It is the free gift of God, and 
we are held responsible for the right use and exercise of this 
gift. We cannot rightfully alienate, give, or barter it away. 
Nor can any other person, power, or government rightfully 
deny or abridge this right except as punishment for crime 
whereof we may have been duly convicted. It is an inalien- 
able right. It is also self-evident, if this right cannot be 
rightfully denied or abridged, that whatever is essential to 
the right is also included. For, otherwise, the right is gradu- 
ally taken away and denied. Air is essential to life. If air 
is denied, even in part, the right to life is gradually destroyed. 
And so of all other essentials. Indeed, it is one of the funda- 
mental axioms of law and equity that a grant includes all es- 
sentials to the grant. It follows, then, naturally, that as the 
Creator, or nature, has granted us life, holding us to a strict 
accountability under the laws of nature for the right use of 
it, the Creator has also given us as a free gift all that is 
necessary and essential to the enjoyment of this grant of life. 
For, otherwise, we could not be held accountable for the use 
we make of it. 

And this also is self-evident. In a state of nature, or 
under the law of nature, all men have an equal right to use 
what are called natural opportunities, that is, the earth in a 
state of nature. All, in the absence of statute law, have an 
equal right to cultivate a sufficient portion of the earth’s sur- 
face for self-support, to fish in the sea, to delve in the mine, 
ete. This is sufficient for the preservation of life, and the 
right to apply labor to natural opportunities is the one essen- 
tial to life, without which it cannot be preserved, save by the 
payment of unjust tribute to those who possess no warrant 
from the Creator, or nature, for its exaction. That is, this 
tribute or payment for the right to live is unnatural, making 
void the original grant. And the exaction of this tribute, con- 
trary to the laws of nature and of God, is the fundamental 
error in all progress and all so-called civilization. This will 
appear the more plainly when we consider that all wealth, all 
that beautifies and embellishes life and makes it worth the 
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living, is the product of human exertion applied to natural 
opportunities. Wealth and the means of living are obtained 
in no other way. The means of living, it must be evident, 
are part and parcel of the grant of life, for if the means 
whereby life is prolonged are denied, the right to life, which 
it is agreed is inalienable, is destroyed. And this is readily 
seen to be true by a reference to man’s past history. All the 
buried nations of antiquity, all previous civilizations, have 
perished simply and solely because man’s fundamental rights 
have been denied. 

Nor is this a new doctrine. The preamble to the grand 
declaration of the National Assembly of France in 1789, 
composed at that time of the wisest and best, recites: 


The representatives of the people of France, formed into a National 
Assembly, considering that ignorance, neglect, or contempt of human rights 
are the sole causes of public misfortunes and corruptions of government, have 
resolved to set forth in a solemn declaration those natural, imprescrip- 
tible, and inalienable rights, and do recognize and declare, in the presence 
of the Supreme Being, and with the hope of His blessing and favor, the 
following sacred rights of men and citizens. 


The French people in their declaration, as did the Ameri- - 


cans in theirs, built upon the only foundation which can 
endure — the fundamental and natural right of man to the 
use of natural opportunities. All tyranny begins in a denial 
by men to their brothers of the equal use of the free gifts of 
a common Father. So, to-day, the monopolist, the destroyer 
of liberty, like Cain, his ancient prototype, conspires against 
his brothers, seeking to possess himself of the favors of God 
bestowed equally upon all. 

And it came to pass when they were in the field, that Cain rose up 
against Abel, his brother, and slew him. — Gen. iv, 8. 

In our day Cain has gained in craft. He is far more 
stealthy in his methods, and more dangerous. He even de- 
ceives himself. Now, being the stronger, that is, the richer, 
he simply refuses his brother the field, smilingly assuring him 
that to this ancestral field he has no valid claim! This not 
only disposes of Abel in a far neater and more scientific fash- 
ion than of old, but also makes a brother, and his posterity 
after him, a hewer of wood and drawer of water in the service 
of himself and his descendants forever. 






| 
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But it is probadle that no one will deny man’s right, in a 
state of nature, to the bounties of God. It will be held, how- 
ever, that society has in some mysterious and unknown way 
acquired the right to deprive men of that which it is clearly 
seen is a birthright and a gift from the Creator. This is a 
direct outgrowth of the now exploded belief in divine right 
of kings. It is of monarchical origin, unrepublican in form, 
and destructive of liberty in its results. Let us very briefly 
note the way in which this monstrous perversion has been 
engrafted upon our statute books. Sir William Blackstone, 
our English lawgiver, thus sums up the matter : 

In the beginning of the world, we are told by Holy Writ, the all- 
bountiful Creator gave to man dominion over all the earth and over the 
fish of the sea and over the fowls of the air and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth. This is the only true and solid foundation 
for man’s domain over external things, whatever airy, metaphysical no- 
tions may have been started by fanciful writers upon the subject. The 
earth, therefore, and all things therein are the general property of all 
mankind, exclusive of all other beings, from the immediate gift of the 
Creator. — Blackstone’s ‘‘Commentaries,” II, 2. 

But men have been deprived of this natural right. Black- 
stone, after stating explicitly that occupation and use consti- 
tute the sole natural and moral right to the possession of 
land, and after declaring that all statute law which contra- 
venes divine law is void, still was constrained by the Eng- 
lish monarchy to join in legalizing the greatest theft ever 
committed since the world began. In order to confer special 
privilege upon the few and rob the many of their birthright, 
the gift of a common Father, he starts out with what he 
acknowledges to be a lie: ‘ 

It became a fundamental and necessary principle (though in reality a 
mere fiction) of our English tenures, that the king is the universal lord 
and original proprietor of all the land in his kingdom; and that no man 
doth, or can, possess any part of it but what has mediately or immedi- 
ately been derived as a gift from him to be held on feudal tenure.— Black- 
stone’s ** Commentaries,” IT, 51. 

The teaching of this is that the king, as the agent and 
representative of God, rightfully annuls a natural right. 

As our laws proceed almost directly from English sources, 
we are not surprised to find the same lie engrafted upon our 
statute books —a lie which is alike the denial of the equal 
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freedom of all, and the denial of the first and principal 
right of man. 


It is a settled and valid doctrine with us that all valid title to land 
within the United States is derived from the grant of our own local gov- 
ernment, or from that of the United States, or from the crown or royal 
chartered governments established here prior to the Revolution. . . . 

Tt was held to be a settled doctrine that the courts could not take no- 
tice of any title to land not derived from our own state or colonial gov- 


ernment, and duly verified by patent. ‘This was also a fundamental 


principle in the Colonial jurisprudence. All titles to land passed to 
individuals from the crown through the Colonial corporations and the 
Colonial or proprietary authorities. — Kent's “‘ Commentaries,” III, 378. 

Lawyers’ precedents, which rule us, merely form a means 
by which one lie is made to justify another. Chancellor 
Kent here furnishes the proof. 

Thomas Jefferson saw all this clearly. In a letter to a 
friend he writes : 

When the war is over and our freedom won, the people must make 
a new declaration ; they must declare the rights of man, the individual, 
sacred above all craft in priesthood or government; they must at one 
blow put an end to the tricking of English law which, garnered up in 
the channels of ages, binds the heart and will with lies. They must 
perpetuate republican truth by making the homestead of every man a 
holy thing which no law can touch, no juggler can wrest from his wife 
and children. Until this is done the revolution will have been fought in 
vain. 

Men sometimes tell us that we live under a free govern- 
ment, and that no man possesses special privilege in this 
“land of the free and home of the brave.” But here is the 
proof that the most stupendous robbery of the many is to- 
day perpetuated by the authority of kings among us. In- 
deed, this is the only ground upon which paper titles to land 
exist. The learned author of “ The Bible and Land,” as an 
instance, after proving that the land belongs to God, that 
He nowhere gives it to individuals in perpetuity, but simply 
allows its use by all during life, after quoting the following 
as the law in the case: “ The land shall not be sold forever, 
for the land is mine” (Lev. xxv, 23), still proceeds to say: 

The laws of society are, equally with the laws of nature, the decrees 


of the Creator. And in these laws of society the private ownership of 
land is fundamental. — ‘* The Bible and Land,” p. 104. 


According to this the Dred-Scott decision was the decree 
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of the Creator, and the decisions of the Tammany judges 
proceed direct from heaven! Could folly go further? 

But, surely, no argument will be needed to prove that, if 
mankind is thus denied a natural and God-given right, per- 
manent order and general prosperity are impossible without 
its restoration. This is unquestionably the main reason why 
humanity groans, and all creation is in travail. This is why 
all the governments of the past have gone down in blood. 
This is the reason for the awful misery that encompasses the 
world. Now, as anciently, the cry of justice, of right, and 
of God is, as in Pharaoh’s day, “ Let my people go!” And 
because Pharaoh “ hardened his heart,” he and his people 
were afflicted and destroyed. 

Nature always triumphs. If her laws are broken, suffering 
must ensue. The penalty must be paid. To the unthinking 
the forces of nature seem easily thwarted. Water isa mobile 
fluid, easily obtained, underfoot everywhere. But confine it, 
deprive it of freedom and subject it to cold, and it rends all 
bonds with ease. Vegetable growth in its ultimate fibres is 
surprisingly insignificant; but allow even these to penetrate 
a crevice, give them lodgment and support, and the power 
of God is behind them, and in time they rend and destroy 
the proudest constructive efforts of man. 

Each and every man has within his breast a spark from the 
Infinite Light, insignificant though it may appear to the be- 
clouded eye. It must be free. God commands it, and nature 
enjoins it. Confine it if you dare! Subject it to cold and 
hunger, either mental or physical; deny its rights, and the 
strongest fabric of human government will sooner or later 
prove but a spider’s web in strength when swept by the 
storms of human passion. 

Blackstone tells us, in his principles of law, that all valid 
law is based upon that natural and instinctive apprehension 
of justice which finds universal lodgment in the heart of man. 
Indeed, he says, in hyperbolical language, “Law hath her 
seat in the bosom of God.” And this is true of just law; 
but men nowadays are aware that the law with which we 
have to do has its “seat” in the pocket of the richest suitor. 
* All men have not the data of science, but all have the data 
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of ethics ” ; and woe to that nation where men feel that injus- 
tice overpowers them. 

To deny the equal right of all men to sit at the well-spread 
board of a common Father is to deny the brotherhood of man. 
This is the sin which nature has never failed to punish, and 
her revenges are always sure, though often long delayed. 
Deprived of access to nature’s bounties, man, in the mass, 
always degenerates. The city, that plague-spot upon civil- 
ization, must be constantly reinforced from the country. 
“Crowd-poison ” is not purely a physical, it is also a mental, 
effect. Degeneration is always communicated to the remot- 
est fibre, and thus society becomes unnatural, hideous in its 
injustice and deformity, and is prepared for the destruction 
of God. 

But that this brotherhood does exist seems susceptible of 
the clearest proof from physical sources. Each man has two 
parents, and each of these has two, one’s ancestry thus in- 
creasing at each remove by geometrical progression until at 
the end of thirty or forty generations a man might trace 
direct relationship to a greater number of people than at 
present exist upon the globe. A single thousand years are 
sufficient for this, and yet our scientific men place two hun- 
dred thousand years as the shortest possible time which the 
testimony of the rocks gives as the measure of man’s occu- 
pancy of the earth. Many place it at millions of years. In 
the profound depths of the almost illimitable past, all nations 
and all races must be found inextricably commingled. “God 
hath made of one blood all the children of men.” 

But there is another proof: a divine sympathy with sor- 
row and suffering exists in every well-ordered mind. Even 
the rough crowd upon the street will not see a weakling 
abused at the hands of a stronger. Sorrow and suffering, 
steadily shown and thoroughly exposed, finally have their 
remedy coming from that responsive chord which proclaims 
the brother. Mind, soul, spirit, call it what you will, must 
be reckoned with. And to-day this is being aroused as never 
before. The impious reply of Cain to the demand of God 
regarding the welfare of his brother: “I know not; am I my 
brother’s keeper?” will no longer suffice. Conscious exist- 
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ence is not material. It belongs to another realm. Thought 
is from an exterior source, and varies in power as related to 
that great Over-Soul that is all and in all. This is the foun- 
dation and origin of the divinity of man. This is why the 
brotherhood of man is true, and this is why the curse of Al- 
mighty Power will follow the man or the nation that refuses 
to acknowledge the duties of relationship. 

The first and greatest demand of man’s nature is to be 
free; the second is, opportunity to better his condition. 
Freedom and opportunity make possible the enlightened 
pursuit of happiness. And happiness is, after all, the aim 
and object of all men. One may seek it in one direction, 
and another in another, but the end sought is the same. 
The thief steals in the belief that he can in that way add 
to the sum of his enjoyment; the enlightened philanthropist 
spends his life in the endeavor to assist and befriend, for the 
reason, chiefly, that otherwise he would be unhappy. Be- 
tween these two may be found every shade of opinion and 
manner of life; and yet the motive of all is, in essence, the 
same. To state this proposition is to prove it to the reflec- 
tive mind. Man must seek happiness. It is the demand of 
his nature, and thus the command of God. 

If this be true—and no man can deny it — the essential 
requisites to an enlightened and reasonable pursuit must also 
be found ready to every man’s hand. God asks no man to 
do an impossible thing, and wherever nature commands, she 
has made the way of obedience clear: With freedom and 
opportunity men are able to work out their own salvation ; 
that is, they are able to follow out the law of being, which is 
the law of advance. In this, both revelation and evolution 
agree. Without freedom and opportunity man is made mis- 
erable and rendered incapable of following this law; he can 
no longer advance; the enlightened pursuit of happiness is 
impossible. In slavery or under despotism men are degraded. 
In freedom alone is there opportunity for that general im- 
provement which is the manifest design of nature. Thus, 
it must be clear, all men have from nature — from God— an 
absolute natural right to freedom and opportunity. Freedom 
necessitates the absence of galling and injurious control; it 
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establishes among men an equality of natural right to the 
gifts of a common Father. And by the law- of freedom, 
whatever gifts of external nature have been provided for the 
use of man, descend, like the rain and sunshine, upon all 
alike. To hold the contrary is to contend that some are 
brought into the world beholden to their brothers for the 
right to live. 

The right to the soil is man’s first and greatest opportunity. 
But there is another like it and necessary to it. Discussion 
of this must be left for a future article. 


OLYMPIA, WASH. 

















“THE CASE AGAINST BIMETALLISM.” 


BY JUDGE GEORGE H. SMITH. 








R. GIFFEN’S work, under the above title, has had the 

M good fortune to commend itself both to monometal- 

lists and bimetallists, — to the former as the produc- 

tion of one of their most distinguished champions, to the 

latter for its honest statement of the facts and of some of the 
fundamental principles involved in the currency question. 

In this respect, it may be observed, English monometallists 
present a very refreshing contrast to our own. For while 
—after the manner of the conservative kind— the former 
piously regard false logic, or fallacy, as a legitimate weapon 
placed in their hands, as it were, by Providence, for the 
defence of existing interests, they yet seem to have an old- 
fashioned British prejudice against deliberate falsification of 
facts, which, to say the least, is not common with our own 
monometallists, who, in general, hesitate at no denial or 
assertion which they think necessary to their case, and by 
which their hearers can be imposed upon. 

Bimetallists, of course, are not bound by his admissions ; 
but for the purpose of fairly presenting the questions in- 
volved we may provisionally accept Mr. Giffen as a compe- 
tent authority as to the facts involved in the controversy, 
though it is not contended that these are not open to further 
investigation. 

I propose, therefore, in order to facilitate access to the 
work itself, to review briefly the facts and fundamental prin- 
ciples furnished us by the author, and his argument against 
bimetallism, as based upon them. For this purpose, the work 
may be likened to a case at law where the facts are agreed or 
found, and the only questions remaining are as to their effect. 
In this aspect, to those who desire to understand both sides 
of the question, it cannot be too highly recommended. 

It will be understood that, throughout the discussion, the 
term bimetallism, or, as it may be more appropriately called, 
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the double standard of gold and silver, will be used as denot- 
ing simply the kind of money system that was established by 
law in the United States from 1792 to 18738, and in France 
from the beginning of the century to the suspension of free 
coinage in that country, consisting in the free coinage of both 
gold and silver into gold and silver legal-tender coins bearing 
to each other a prescribed relation of value. 

The meaning of the term is very familiar, but it is often 
designedly misused by our monometallist friends. Thus, for 
example, we have heard it argued on the one hand, that our 
present money system is bimetallic, and, on the other (and, 
among others, by a no less distinguished authority than 
Senator Sherman), that our system prior to 1873 was in fact 
monometallic, and the law of 1873 simply a recognition of the 
actual fact. Again, it is one of the principal arguments of 
monometallists (including Mr. Giffen) that bimetallism is in 
fact impossible. But obviously all these assertions are refuted 
by simply referring to the definition. For, ex vi termini, the 
system in the United States prior to demonetization was that 
of bimetallism, and upon demonetization it ceased to be so; 
and the assertion that it is impossible is refuted by the actual 
experience of the United States and of France. 

The operation of the double standard depends upon the 
principle, universally admitted by financial writers, that, 
where coins of both metals are used as standard, or legal- 
tender money in any country, the coins of less value will dis- 
place the more valuable money from circulation. 

This is known as Gresham’s law, and is admitted by Mr. 
Giffen. He is, however, careful to explain that the operation 
of the law is simply to displace the dearer metal from circu- 
lation, and not necessarily to drive it out of the country, as 
is sometimes ignorantly asserted.' 

Thus, under the ratio of 15 to 1, established by law in the 
United States prior to 1834, silver was overrated, or, in other 
words, the silver coins were of less value than the gold, and 
consequently silver was almost exclusively the actual cur- 
rency of the country. But by the change of ratio to 16 to 
1, which was effected by the law of 1834, the relation of 


1 Article in Zconomic Journal, cited in Walker’s “ Bimetallism,”’ p. 41, note, re 
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value between the coins of the two metals was reversed, and 
gold immediately took the place of silver as the common 
currency of the country. The change of the currency in use 
from one metal to the other, thus effected by the act of 1834, 
illustrates one of the greatest advantages resulting from the 
use of the double standard, viz.: that it places it in the power 
of the nation using it to pass, without disturbance, from the 
use of one metal to the other at will. And, as will be seen, 
the same result took place in France when the relation of 
value between the two metals (at the ratio of 153 to 1) was 
reversed by the gold product of the Californian and Austra- 
lian mines. 

In this way a demand for the less valuable metal is created 
and the supply of the dearer metal increased by the amount 
of that metal displaced, thus tending to raise the value of the 
former, and to depreciate that of the latter. This compensa- 
tory or, as it is called by Mr. Jevons, equilibratory action of 
the double standard is admirably explained by that author,' 
and has been strikingly illustrated in practice by the effect of 
the bimetallic ratio in France in the years following 1850, as 
will be explained more fully in the sequel. 


STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 


The following, as may be readily verified by reference to 
the citations given, is in substance Mr. Giffen’s statement of 
the historical facts that have given rise to the controversy as 
to the standards. 

(1.) Histerical Retrospect. Prior to the year 1849 or 
1850, all the world except Great Britain, France and the 
other countries of the Latin Union, and the United States, 
were, and from time immemorial had been, on a silver basis, 
or, in other words, were using the system of silver monomet- 
allism. In England and her colonies the gold standard pre- 
vailed ; in France and the United States the double standard 
of gold and silver, in the former at the ratio of 15} to 1, in 
the latter at the ratio of 16 to 1. In France silver was over- 
rated, and hence constituted the coinage commonly in use. In 
the United States gold was overrated, and thus came to be 


+ 





1“ Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” p. 136. 
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the common currency. Hence, except in Great Britain and 
the United States, silver was the common currency of Europe 
and of the world ; and in fact had been such from the first 
introduction of the use of the precious metals. “ England, 
with the exception of” the United States (which “also had 
a practical gold standard”), “ was considered to be the only 
gold-standard country in the world.”! 

Gold was also in use, but was rated to silver from day to 
day, and was in effect “merchandise.” “Silver [was] the 
regular coinage.” ? 

(2.) Effect of the California and Australia Gold Product. 
During this period, that is, for many years prior to 1850, sil- 
ver, at the ratio of 15} to 1, was of slightly less value than 
gold ; but owing to the immense production of gold in Cali- 
fornia and Australia in the years following 1850, by which 
the stock of gold in the world was more than doubled, with- 
out any material increase in the production of silver, the ratio 
of value between the two metals was reversed, gold at the 
ratio of 15} to 1 becoming of less value than silver. 

(3.) Effect of the French Bimetallic System (1850- 
1872). The effect of this disproportionate production of 
gold, had there been nothing to counteract it, must have 
resulted in a depreciation of gold, as valued in silver, of prob- 
ably not less than from thirty to fifty per cent; but, fortu- 
nately, the bimetallic, or double standard was in use in France, 
and by this fact the catastrophe was averted. “Gold was poured 
into France and exchanged for silver, the process continuing 
for many years.”* “In this way, the ratio acted as a parachute 
to prevent the fall in the value of gold which otherwise might 
have occurred. Silver went away from France and gold took 
its place, and this immense new use of gold, which was con- 
veniently provided by the bimetallic ratio, arrested the fall in 
value. . . . The bimetallic ratio was effective in France in 
the way described from 1850 to 1872.” ¢ 

The actual result was that, so soon as the value of gold (at 
the French ratio) passed below that of silver, its further fall 
was at once arrested, and gold thus continued to remain very 
nearly on a par with silver. 





1“ Case Against Bimetallism,” p. 62. 2 Jd. pp. 63, 64,65. 3id.p.22. 41d. pp. 55-6, 
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(4.) Lffect of the Demonetization of Silver. About the 
end of the period referred to, and in the few years ensuing, 
silver was demonetized by the United States, Germany, the 
Scandinavian countries, and those of the Latin League; and 
since then Austria and Russia have adopted or are attempt- 
ing to establish the single gold standard ; and elsewhere, India, 
Peru, and Japan have given in their adhesion to the same 
policy. Thus silver has been demonetized throughout all the 
world except in China and some smaller countries in Asia 
and America. 

There is thus presented what may be regarded as the 
crucial test, or question, of this controversy, namely, What 
has been the effect of this policy on prices ? 

On this point Mr. Giffen is of the opinion that the cata- 
strophic fall in prices that has occurred since the demonetiza- 
tion of silver is mainly due to that policy. It might have 
been averted, or largely averted, he says, “if France had con- 
tinued to be bimetallic;” which would have counterbalanced 
“the effect of the substitution in Germany, and partly in the 
United States, of gold money for silver and paper.” And so, 
“ Equally the alleged mischiefs would have been prevented if 
Germany and the United States had not made the change they 
have done.”' The evil is therefore to be ascribed “ to the fact 
that governments have not left the thing alone.” ? 

As to the extent to which the fall in prices is to be as- 
cribed to demonetization, this is estimated by him to be about 
one-half, the other half being due to the inadequacy of the 
gold and silver product to meet the growing demands. If 
- silver had not been demonetized, he says, “+ then the actual 
change of the index number, instead of showing a fall of 
about twenty per cent in gold and hardly any in silver, would 
have been intermediate between the two,—that is, a fall of 
ten per cent in gold, and a fall of ten per cent in silver only.”* 
“ The catastrophic changes in the use of gold and silver, of 
which so much has been said, have thus only aggravated an 
evil which must have existed independently.” * 

(5.) The Probable Effect of Remonetization. On this point 
the author says: “The effect of the restoration of the ratio 





1“Case Against Bimetallism,” pp. 69-71. 2/Jd. p. 78. 4 Id. p. 78. 
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would apparently be that gold prices would rise ten per cent, 
and silver prices fall ten per cent, so that matters would be 
equalized on the basis of a ratio of 15} to 1. . . . So that, 
to adjust matters now, silver prices would have to fall, and 
gold prices to rise. This would be the immediate effect. 
And the question now to be considered is, Is it an effect 
worth trying for?”? 

Since the time of the author’s writing, it is to be observed, 
the fall in the gold value of silver and in general prices, 
owing to the continued war upon silver, has been more than 
doubled, amounting now to somewhere in the neighborhood 
of fifty per cent, and Mr. Giffen’s figures must be altered 


accordingly. That is to say, the fall in prices caused by the, 


demonetization of silver must be put at about twenty-five per 
cent instead of ten, and the rise to be anticipated from its 
remonetization, at the same figure ; which, perhaps, the author 
may now think is “an effect worth trying for.” 

(6.) <A Continued Fall of Prices Inevitable, whether with 
or without Bimetallism. As appears from what has been said, 
the author regards a continued fall of prices, whether bimet- 
allism be adopted or not, as inevitable. “ What has hap- 
pened in the past,” he says, “ will happen again. Even with 
bimetallism there would have been a ten-per-cent fall in prices 
in the last few years [prior to 1886]. Similar falls must be 
expected from period to period . . . . The tendency, as a 
rule, amongst communities advancing so rapidly in numbers 
and wealth as European communities do, . . . must be for 
prices to fall steadily from period to period. Exceptions only 
occur when you have such tremendous changes as those caused 
by the Australian and Californian gold discoveries.” ? 

(T.) The Effect of the Appreciation of Gold on the Rela- 
tion of Debtor and Creditor. The author fully appreciates 
the disastrous effects of falling prices, or the appreciation of 
gold, on the debtor ; and explains it with his usual force. 

Thus “we may have a long-continued fall of prices from 
generation to generation, and this will probably have very 
great effects as time goes on. The debtors pay more than 
they would otherwise pay, and the creditors receive more. 





1 Case Against Bimetallism,” pp. 71-2, 2 Jd, pp. 78-4. 
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The matter is thus not unimportant to the two large classes of 
the people who make up the community. Appreciation is a 
most serious matter to those who have debts to pay.” 

“That the pile of debts has to be paid, principal and in- 
terest, in appreciating money, is a most serious consider- 


»1 


ation. 
Mr. GIFFEN’s ARGUMENT AGAINST BIMETALLISM. 


Mr. Giffen’s argument is professedly a refutation of that 
of the bimetallists, and, to appreciate it, the position of the 
latter must, of course, be first understood. It may be briefly 
stated in the following propositions : 

1st. The catastrophic fall in prices (to use the expres- 
sion of the author), or what is the same thing, the apprecia- 
tion of gold or the depreciation of silver that has occurred 
since 1873, is to be attributed directly to the demonetization 
of silver as the cause. 

2nd. The evil is as yet only partially accomplished. The 
invisible and apparently irresistible power that has effected 
the demonetization of silver throughout nearly all the world, 
will undoubtedly, unless checked, succeed in making the 
gold standard universal. We must therefore (if this policy 
is to be accomplished) look forward to the absolute ruin of 
debtors generally, and to a long continuance of the existing 
paralysis of business. 

8rd. The only effectual remedy for the evil is the remon- 
etization of silver by the United States, either independently 
or in conjunction with other nations. 

Mr. Giffen’s argument will be considered with reference to 
each of these positions. 

(1.) Demonetization the Cause of the Depreciation of Silver 
and the Fall in Prices. The position of bimetallists on this 
point rests upon two arguments, namely, the a priori argu- 
ment that, under well-established natural laws, such must 
have been its effect, and the statistical proof that this effect 
has in fact been thus caused. 

As to the last proposition, namely, that the demonetization 
of silver has in fact been the cause of the unprecedented de- 





1“ Recent Changes in Prices,” cited by President Andrews in “‘ An Honest Dollar,” 
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preciation of silver and the catastrophic fall in prices that has 
ensued, this, as we have seen,' is freely admitted by Mr. 
Giffen, and therefore need not be further considered. It may 
be observed, however, in passing, that this is also the opinion 
of other eminent English monometallists, such as, for exam- 
ple, Mr. Jevons, who is regarded by our author as “the best 
of the latest authorities on money,”* and whose work on 
* Money and the Mechanism of Exchange” is, or ought to 
be, in the hands of everyone, and Prof. Bastable, in the arti- 
cle on “Money,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, both of 
whom express the unqualified opinion that the depreciation 
of silver that had already taken place at the date of their 
writing was the direct effect of the demonetization of silver 
by Germany. 

The increased supply of silver [following the year 1870] was accom- 
panied by a marked depreciation in the gold price of silver, though the 
prices of commodities in countries having a silver standard did not rise. 
The result of the close investigations to which all aspects of the question 
were subjected, was to show that the increased production of silver was 
only a minor element in causing its depreciation. The policy pursued by 
various states — (1) Germany and the Scandinavian states, in adopting a 
single gold standard, (2) the countries composing the Latin Union in 
limiting the coinage of silver, (3) the Indian government in adopting a 
new method of drawing bills — proved to be the really influential causes 
for the decline of silver as contrasted with gold. * 

With regard to the a priori argument, this also is, in effect, 
admitted in the admission that the depreciation of silver and 
the fall of prices were in fact caused by the demonetization 
of silver, the two propositions being so related that to admit 
the one is to admit the other. Mr. Giffen, however, in some 
parts of his work, seems to take issue with the bimetallists 
on this point, and it will therefore be necessary to state 
briefly the argument of the latter, with his animadversions 
upon it. 

The position of the bimetallists rests upon the principle 
known as the quantitative theory of money ; which, in effect, 
simply asserts the obvious fact that there is a definite rela- 
tion between the quantity of money in use and prices; and 
hence (the other elements of the problem remaining un- 





1 Supra, p. 504, par. (4). 2% The Case Against Bimetallism,” p. 197. 
3“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” Eng. ed., art. “* Money,” pp. 729-30, 
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changed) that if the money in use be increased prices will 
rise, and if it be decreased prices will fall. 
The principle may be conveniently expressed algebraically 
ed +e 
in the following formula: p = , in which w represents 
nw 


the number of units of a given commodity, as for example 
bushels of wheat, bought and sold in a given market, say 
Liverpool, during a given period, and » the average number 
of times each bushel is bought and sold; d the number of 
dollars used, and e the average number of times each dollar 
is used, or, as it is called, the efficiency of the currency ; 
e the number of credit dollars used; and p the average 
price. 

It can readily be seen that, were silver universally demon- 
etized, its use as money, except for token coinage, would 
altogether cease, and the money of the world would thus be 
diminished to the extent of about one-half; and from this it 
would necessarily result, from the principle cited, that a cor- 
responding fall in prices, or, what is the same thing, appre- 
ciation in the value of gold, would take place. And, under 
the same principle, where the demonetization is only partial, 
the same result will partially follow ; that is, prices will fall, 
or gold will be appreciated, to a corresponding extent, which 
perhaps would be measured by the extent of the deprecia- 
tion of the demonetized metal. For, assuming the gold and 
silver money of the world (at the ratio of 15} to 1) to 
be about equal in amount, — as was the case prior to 1873, 
— then the depreciation in silver to the extent of fifty per 
cent would be, in effect, a diminution of the money of the 
world by one-fourth. So that though the value of the gold 
and silver in the world, available for money, is even now (at 
the ratio of 15} to 1) approximately equal, the amount 
of silver money — at least so far as the gold-using world is 
concerned — is only one-half of its nominal amount. 

In this proposition we, of course, leave out of view token 
money which is half credit, and therefore not silver money. 

Hence Seyd, Wolowski, and other bimetallists were able, 
in advance of demonetization, to predict accurately its effects. 
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The depreciation of silver and of property, the ruin of the 
farmer, the depression of trade, “ the very fall of the rupee 
to one shilling,” — all this was accurately foretold by them 
before the demonetization began ; and we may therefore con- 
fidently rely upon seeing the further fulfilment of their pre- 
dictions in the continuance of these evils. 

Nothing, it has been well said, can be more instructive 
than to compare these forecasts with those of the ablest 
monometallists, such as Jevons, Bagehot, and, we may add, 
Giffen, who predicted that the depreciation of silver and 
prices following demonetization would be but temporary. 
How many scores of times have we been assured that “ prices 
had touched bottom,” and that “ silver would shortly find its 
natural value” — whatever this may mean. “Jf prevision 
is a test of science, the bimetallist explanation easily holds its 
own.” 

The quantitative theory is apparently accepted by Mr. 
Giffen, as it is generally by writers of authority on money. 

« The amount,” he says, “of the standard monetary substance 
itself, in relation to all the demands upon it, cannot but be an 
important factor in determining the ratio at which it exchanges 
for other articles.”* And he adds: “No doubt the use of the 
standard monetary substance for currency purposes makes 
the whole demand for it different from what it would other- 
wise be.” * 

Obviously, therefore, if of two standard monetary sub- 
stances, as gold and silver, the latter is demonetized, the ag- 
gregate amount of the standard monetary substances must be 
diminished by the amount of the metal demonetized, and a 
corresponding increased demand imposed on the other. He 
says: “ We see then how widely mistaken those monometal- 
lists have been, who, in their dislike of bimetallism, have de- 
nied that the recent great demands for gold in proportion to 
its supply were likely to have caused a rise in its exchange 
value for other things. Looked at in this way, the fall in 
prices is itself a proof that gold, in relation to all the de- 
mands upon it, has been relatively scarcer than it was.”* “Some 





1 Prof. Foxwell, as cited in Walker’s “ Bimetallism,” p. 199. 
2“ Case Against Kimetallism,” pp. 218, 98. 3 Id, p. 220. 4 Id. p. 219. 
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monometallists,” he adds, “in their eagerness to refute bi- 
metallism, have given a great advantage to their opponents 
by denying altogether the necessary connection between a 
fall in general prices and a relative scarcity or short supply 
of gold, which they have foolishly done on the score of gold, 
in the form of currency, being abundant enough.” ! 

The principle is indeed so obvious that it requires but 
little knowledge of monetary science to perceive it. Thus 
in Virginia, in Colonial times, tobacco was the common cur- 
rency; which was subject to inflation whenever there was an 
extraordinary crop. But the remedy was obvious, and read- 
ily applied. It was to provide by law for the destruction of 
part of the crop; which was regularly done. But it does not 
appear that any remedy was ever thought necessary for a 
short crop. An ardent Republican asked me, with an air of 
triumph: «Can Bryan fix the price of wheat by legislation ?” 
I answered: “ Yes, if Congress will pass the necessary laws 
on his recommendation.” “How?” he said. “By destroying 
half the wheat in the country,” was the obvious answer; 
which is, in effect, precisely what is proposed with regard to 
the money of the world. 

Elsewhere, however, the author seems, very inconsistently, 
to attack the principle thus so emphatically asserted by him, 
saying broadly that “the precious metals are merchandise 
only;”? that “there is absolutely no difference in gold 
and silver from any other merchandise, and the theories 
which presuppose some special and peculiar difference, be- 
cause the precious metals are used for money, is a palpable 
delusion.”* But, in examining his reasoning, we find that 
everywhere he qualifies his propositions, or premises, by limit- 
ing their application to ordinary conditions,‘ and that it is 
expressely admitted by him that, “in extraordinary cireum- 
stances, . . . the quantity of different sorts of the precious 
metals required for money use may be greatly changed.” ® 
“ The essential point,” he says, “is that it takes a catastrophic 
change in prices, or-in some other economic conditions, to 
make any sensible change in that quantity.”* Hence his 
conclusion, when guardedly stated, is that prices “are not, in 





1 Case,” etc., p. 221. 2/d.p.87. 81d. p. 94, 4/d. pp. 89-92. 5]d.p.96. 6Jd. p. 97, 
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ordinary circumstances, fixed by” the quantity of money ;' 
or, as he otherwise expresses the proposition, “that money 
demand can hardly ever be the regulator.” ? 

It will be seen, therefore, that the theory propounded by 
the author, whatever may be its precise effect, is expressly 
limited in its application to ordinary conditions, and does not 
apply to catastrophic changes. We must, therefore, acquit 
Mr. Giffen of any intention to dispute the proposition that 
such a catastrophic change as a general demonetization of one 
of the precious metals must necessarily result in the deprecia- 
tion of the demonetized metal and the appreciation of the 
metal retained in use, or, in other words, in a general fall of 
prices. Otherwise we should be compelled to hold him guilty 
of the familiar fallacy of arguing a dicto secundum quid ad 
dictum simpliciter (from a qualified to an unqualified propo- 
sition), that is to say, from the proposition that, « Under ordi- 
nary conditions, the money demand for the precious metals 
does not affect their value,” to the proposition that “It can 
never do so.” 

The theory of Mr. Giffen, briefly stated, is that, in ordinary 
times, prices are determined by the volume of credit toa 
much greater extent than by the quantity of money, and 
that the greater or less demand for money caused by fluctu- 
ations of credit is met, under ordinary conditions, by the use 
of banknotes or other paper currency, which is more or less 
elastic; and that when extraordinary conditions occur, and 
thereby a demand for specie is created, it is supplied from 
the gold or silver hoarded, or existing in the form of orna- 
ments, etc. The last he estimates as exceeding in quantity 
the amount of gold and silver used for monetary purposes, 
basing his opinion on the fact that nearly all the annual prod- 
uct of gold, and more than half the annual product of sil- 
ver, is consumed in the arts.’ 

It is obvious, however, that much of the gold and silver 
in the form of objects of art has thus received too great a 
value to permit of its use for monetary purposes ; and, even 





1“ Case Against Bimetallism,” p. 114. 2 Id. p. 94. 


8 The subject discussed in his third and ninth essays, pp. 81 e¢ seg. and 198 ef seq., 
entitled “‘ A Problem in Money” and “A Chapter on Standard Money.” 
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if we regard the metals in this form simply as hoarded, expe- 
rience seems to show that, in times of financial pressure, the 
disposition to hoard is increased rather than diminished. 

(2.) The Evil as yet only partially Accomplished. Our 
second proposition, namely, that the evil effects of demoneti- 
zation have, as yet, been only partially accomplished, and that 
if the policy be continued we must look forward to a long- 
protracted period of depression, is, in effect, invotved in our 
first ; for obviously the cause that has produced the evil must, 
if it continue to act, continue to produce it. 

It should be observed, as bearing on this point, that Mr. 
Giffen is of the opinion that the supply of gold and silver 
taken together is inadequate to the demand occasioned by 
the increase of the population and of the business of the 
world ; and hence that, with or without bimetallism, we must 
look forward to a permanent continuance of falling prices, or 
of appreciation in the value of the precious metals.' This, 
if true (as it probably is), is a most serious consideration, 
but is certainly not an argument against the double stand- 
ard; for the evil must be doubly intensified by the disuse of 
one of the metals. 

(3.) Remonetization of Silver the only Effectual Remedy 
for Existing Evils. Practically, therefore, our first and second 
propositions are admitted by Mr. Giffen, and the only practi- 
cal issue is as to the adequacy of bimetallism as a remedy for 
existing evils. On this point many of the arguments of the 
author are of a trivial character, and need not be considered. 
Of this kind is the argument to prove “that bimetallism is 
not adapted to be a remedy for the evil of a persistent fall of 
prices.”* Here his premise is, that its effect would be to 
restore prices only to the extent of one-half, and to prevent, 
to the same extent, a further fall; the conclusion, that it is 
not a remedy to any extent,’ is but another example of the 
fallacia a dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter. The 
conclusion should have been that it is a remedy pro tanto. 

Another example of the same kind is the argument that 
bimetallism is “a sheer impossibility;”‘ by which is meant 





1 Supra, p. 595, par. (6). 2“Case Against Bimetallism,” p. 75. 
3 Supra, pp. 594-5, paragraphs (5), (6). 
4**Case Against Bimetallism,” p. 203, and supra, p. 591. 
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only that it is impossible to effect permanently an ezact 
equivalence of value between gold and silver at any ratio; 
which is not contended. It will be sufficient if a parity be 
approximately established, that is, to the same extent as it 
existed before demonetization. 

These and similar arguments may be safely left to the un- 
assisted judgment of the reader; we will confine ourselves 
to such as may be regarded as serious. 

These are three in number, namely: Ist. That no rem- 
edy is required; 2nd. That the effect of bimetallism must 
be “the universal establishment of a monometallic silver 
standard ;”' and 8rd. That creditors would be paid in a de- 
preciated currency. 

1st. The first proposition is in effect that matters will 
right themselves. It is based upon the opinion that gold 
and silver are naturally stable with reference to each other 
and to commodities, and, consequently, that the effect of the 
catastrophic changes in their use, by which their relative 


value has been disturbed, will be but temporary. This he 
conceives to be established by experience, and especially by 
the steadiness of the ratio between the years 1820 and 1850, 
during which time he holds that (silver being the less valu- 
able metal) the French ratio could not have had any effect 
in maintaining its value. To this proposition several essays 
are devoted.’ 


This “experience,” he says, “is, in fact, a confirmation of 
the theory that as gold and silver must each from the nature 
of the case, when used as standard money, be comparatively 
stable with reference to all other commodities, therefore they 
must be comparatively stable with reference to each other.” * 
But this also is an example of the fallacia a dicto secundum 
quid ad dictum simpliciter, to which Mr. Giffen seems to be 
inordinately addicted ; for it omits the qualification, that this 
steadiness of ratio resulted from the use of silver as standard 
money by all the world except Great Britain, and that the 
present question relates to a condition of things in which it 
is universally, or almost universally, demonetized. 

His premise, which may be freely admitted, is that “It is 





1“ Case Against Bimetallism,” p.121. 2Jd. pp. 53, 182, 139. 8 Id. p. 68, 
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surely possible for silver and gold to remain comparatively 
steady, although every country is monometallic, some with a 
silver standard, others with a gold standard.”' But it does 
not follow that this will be possible if silver be wholly or 
generally demonetized ; but the contrary is obvious.’ 

2nd. The second objection is that bimetallism must neces- 
sarily result in silver monometallism. 

Literally construed, this proposition, as we have seen, is 
readily refuted by referring to the definition of bimetallism ;* 
but what is probably meant is that, under the double stand- 
ard, silver would largely, or even mainly, take the place of gold 
in the circulation, and thus become the currency most com- 
monly used for domestic exchanges; and, thus qualified, the 
proposition is no doubt true. 

Precisely such a state of the currency existed in the United 
States prior to the act of 1834, and, afterward, with the metals 
reversed, until the act of 1873; that is to say, during the 
former period, silver, and during the latter (until the suspen- 
sion of specie payments) gold was the currency commonly 
used. But during both periods the metal least used was also 
standard money, and performed, among others, one important 
function, namely, that of barring a change in the relative 
value of the two metals. Thus, in the former period, had 
gold (the more valuable metal, at the established ratio of 15 
to 1) fallen in relative value below silver, the fall would at 
once have been arrested, —as happened afterward in France. 
So in the period subsequent to 1834 silver performed the 
same function, until our financial system was abrogated by 
the act of 1873. Had the system been allowed to remain 
undisturbed, the fall in silver that commenced after 1873 
would have been checked as that of gold was by the French 
system between 1850 and 1872;* and thus all the evils that 
have befallen us would have been averted. 

Bimetallists, therefore, may freely admit that the remoneti- 
zation of silver would result in substituting that metal for 
gold for common use. But, as is lucidly explained by Mr. 
Giffen, it does not follow either that gold would be largely 





1“ Case Against Bimetallism,”’ p. 68. 2 Supra, p. 598. 8 Supra, p. 592, par. (1). 
4See supra, pp. 593-4, paragraphs (2), (3), (4). ; 
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exported, or that it would cease to be used as money. For it 
is a fact vitally material to the present discussion, that where 
silver is the common currency, whether as the sole standard 
or as one of two standard metals, the use of gold for mone- 
tary purposes is not considerably affected. 

The reason for this is that, under existing customs, gold is 
used almost exclusively for commerce and foreign exchanges, 
or, in our national economy, as bank reserves, and to but a 
limited extent for currency; while for silver the only mone- 
tary use to which it can be appropriated is as a currency. 

Gold [in case of remonetization of silver] need not, therefore, go much 
out of use, and is not likely to go much out of use, as compared with its 
uses at present; as far as amount is concerned, it is mainly used now for 
purposes where its quality as standard and unlimited legal tender is 
immaterial; for these purposes it will be used as before. This was 
pointed out by Locke two hundred years ago, even as regards the money 
use of gold, when he showed that the abandonment of the attempt to fix 
a ratio between gold and silver, silver being the standard money, need 
not drive gold out of use even as money, because it would continue to 
circulate at the market ratio, whatever it might happen to be.’ 

Hence Locke recommended that only one [silver] should be standard. 


and that the other should be used in payments at a ratio—to be fixed 
by the market from time to time.’ 


Thus, as we have seen, prior to the demonetization of sil-| 
ver initiated in 1878, silver was the common currency of all 
the countries of the world, with the sole exception of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States ; and, in the latter two 
countries, it was on the eve of becoming so, had not the double 
standard been abrogated. Yet there was no country in which 
gold did not continue to be freely used. Europe was “bime- 
tallic in fact though not theoretically.” * 

In this respect there is a remarkable difference between the 
two metals. Where silver is the common currency, gold is 
also largely used; but the reverse is not true. For the prin- 
cipal use of silver is to serve as currency, and if this use be 
destroyed no other remains except as token money; and thus, 
as has been demonstrated by our experience since 1873, its 
value is destroyed. On the other hand, the use of gold for 
currency, unless enforced by legislation, is not so extensive, 





1“ Case Against Bimetallism,” pp. 121-2. 2Jd. p. 102, 
8 Shaw, “‘ History of Currency,” p. 197, 
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and, indeed, in comparison with its other uses, is inconsider- 
able; hence the use of gold as money is hardly affected by 
displacing it from common circulation. 

Hence, by using silver for the currency of the country, both 
metals can be maintained in concurrent use; and—if we 
leave out of view the use of silver as token money —in no 
other way can this be effected. And to this is due the fact 
that from the time when gold and silver first came into use 
until 1873 — with the exceptions above explained — silver, 
either as the sole standard or as one of two standards, was uni- 
versally used as the common currency, or, as it is expressively 
called, the “ People’s Money” (or, as we may say, the Folk- 
money) in preference to gold; and it is the principal object 
of bimetallism to restore this condition, which was so ruth- 
lessly disturbed by the policy —born either of folly or greed 
—of demonetization. 

The preference of silver over gold for the ordinary circula- 
tion of the country is thus recommended to us by the undevi- 
ating practice of mankind from the earliest ages, and the rea- 
sons for this preference are manifest. 

To appreciate them we need only distinguish between the 
use of money as domestic currency and its use in commerce 


and for foreign exchanges, with respect to which we may 


regard the world as a great commonwealth or economic dis- 
trict, whose monetary standard is established, not by national 
enactment, but by common custom. 

Both gold and silver are susceptible of either use, but in 
modern times there has been a growing tendency to use gold 
for commerce and foreign exchanges; and it is claimed that 
this has resulted from the superior adaptability of gold for 
such uses. But, whether the claim be just or otherwise, the 
fact that gold has come to be so regarded, and that it is used 
almost exclusively for these purposes, renders it unsuitable 
for use as domestic currency 


. 
e 


For the quality most essential 
to a rational currency is steadiness of value; which, as can 
easily be shown, is lost when its use for foreign exchanges 
predominates. For in these gold is not used, or is hardly 
used, as currency, but as a basis of credit; and from this use 
of gold — which is so predominant that in comparison with it 
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all others may, without material error, be disregarded — it 
results that it must be subjected to constant fluctuations in 
value. 

If we could imagine a country where credit was not used, 
and money was the only medium of exchange, the prices of 
commodities, or, what is the same thing, the value of money, 
would be determined exclusively by the quantity of money 
in use; and prices would rise or fall proportionately to 
the increase or diminution of the currency. But where the 
credit system prevails, and the predominating use for money 
is as a basis for credit,— which is the case with foreign 
exchanges, — the same principle (the quantitative theory) 
operates quite differently ; for here credit becomes the domi- 
nating factor in determining prices, and prices are more ex- 
tensively affected by its expansion or contraction —as the 
immediate cause — than by the increase or diminution of the 
quantity of money. Hence Mr. Giffen is quite right in say- 
ing that, “ In consequence of changes in credit alone, the ser- 
viceableness of the same amount of money varies indefinitely 
in comparatively short periods,” and that “no conceivable 
changes in the quantity of money could at all have the effects 
which are constantly produced by changes in credit alone ;”! 
and so he and other monometallists are also right in asserting 
that, having regard to the immediate cause, the amount of 
credit is a more potent factor in the determination of prices 
than the quantity of money. 

But these gentlemen neglect to observe that there is also 
a quantitative relation, more or less definite, between the 
amount of credit that may be safely maintained, and the cash 
basis on which it is based, or is supposed to be based ; 
and that when this limit — which indeed is more or less vari- 
able — is passed, credit is first checked, then contracted, and 
finally, like Jonah’s gourd, is withered in an hour. Other 
causes may indeed codperate or may even independently cause 
this constantly recurring expansion and contraction of credit, 
and the periodical panics resulting, as, for example, over-trad- 
ing, etc. ; but the increase or diminution of the currency will 
always be a potent factor, and will of itself, when consider- 


1“ Case Against Bimetallism,”’ p. 18. 
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able, produce the effect; and thus the effect upon prices of 
such increase or diminution of currency is, in the long run, 
intensified. 

But in the present connection the material aspect of this 
phenomenon is that, as credit is contracted, there is a con- 
stantly increasing demand for the money that is used as 
the basis of credit; and, if this be also in use as currency, 
there ensues a contraction of the currency, and infinite dis- 
tress is occasioned. 

This principle will, indeed, to a certain extent apply to 
domestic affairs. For, if the currency is silver, silver will 
doubtless be used to a large extent, and, except at the great 
commercial centres, almost exclusively as bank reserves ; hence 
the evil consequences of a contraction of credit cannot be 
altogether avoided. But such effects will be locai, and will 
not compare in intensity with those that are produced by 
contraction of credit in the world at large. 

Hence the distressing effects of panics have been greatly 
intensified by the demonetization of silver and the adoption 
of the single gold standard. Under the existing system, 
when financial disaster occurs in any part of the world, other 
gold-using countries are at once equally affected. A demand 
for gold is established at the financial centre, which can be 
supplied only by drawing upon other countries, and thus the 
shock is transmitted at once to the heart of the commercial 
world, and from thence to the extremities. So that, while 
under the old system such disasters were localized, now they 
are made universal and almost perennial; and the case is, as 
it were, as if every man had to suffer, not only from diseases 
peculiar to himself, but by infection from those of all men. 

Thus, when the financial crash occurred in the Argentine 
Republic, followed by the failure of the Barings, as quickly 
as the telegraph could communicate the news every hamlet 
in the gold-using world was disastrously affected. The same 
result followed the crash in Australia. 

So, too, any extraordinary demand for gold in European 


countries, whether arising from such panics as we have speci- 
fied or from other causes, as, for example, the demand occa- 
sioned by the attempt of Austria and Russia to go upon a 
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gold basis, or for war hoards, at once depletes our circulating 
medium, and occasions the most acute distress. Thus it ap- 
pears that the long-continued financial distress to which the 
world has been subjected is due almost exclusively to the 
cause assigned, namely, to the use of gold, or credit based on 
gold, for domestic exchanges. Whereas, had we been using 
silver for our home circulation, these disastrous effects could 
not have occurred. We should have been, as it were, safe in 
a secure harbor, unaffected by the storms raging over the outer 
financial ocean. 

Other obvious considerations leading to the same conclu- 
sion might be suggested, such, for example, as the increase of 
our commerce with the silver-using nations of Asia and Amer- 
ica, and the encouragement of our manufactures by abolish- 
ing the discrimination now existing against them in favor of 
silver-using countries ; but space does not permit me to dwell 
upon them. 

It may therefore be laid down as one of the most funda- 
mental and important of monetary principles, that both gold 
and silver are equally essential to a sound monetary system, 
the one as the predominating element of the currency, to pass 
from hand to hand in the ordinary transactions of men; the 
other, predominatingly, for use in foreign exchanges and in 
wholesale transactions generally. Among the additional 
advantages of this arrangement will be that, when thus used, 
each kind of money will support and strengthen the other in 
the performance of its peculiar function ; the use of silver as 
currency will, to that extent, increase the amount of gold avail- 
able for reserves in the world state, and vice versa; and, as 
occasion may demand, the currency may be reinforced by gold, 
and the reserves by silver. 

Accordingly, as we have seen,' we have the high authority 
of Locke for the opinion that silver only is suitable to serve 
as the currency of nations, and that gold is altogether un- 
suitable. The same principle was, in effect, applied by Solon, 
who, in his great reform, besides providing for the domestic 
currency by reducing the amount of metal in the legal-tender 
coins twenty-seven per cent, also provided for the continued 
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mintage of coins of the same denomination, with the old 
weight, for use in foreign commerce.' 

It may therefore readily be seen that the author, and mono- 
metallists generally, altogether mistake the object proposed by 
bimetallism ; which is, not to effect an exact equality of value 
in the gold and silver coins, and their indifferent use for the 
same purposes, but an approximate equality of value, and 
their concurrent use, each for its appropriate function, that 
is, silver as domestic currency, or the People’s Money; gold 
for international exchanges. And the chief advantage of 
bimetallism is that, by the use of it, this can be effected; for, 
under the double standard, gold can always be re-rated to 
silver without affecting contracts or disturbing values; and it 
is thus put in the power of governments to use either metal as 
currency, at will; which, under present conditions, should be 
silver. 

And this, it will be again observed, is not a mere theory; 
but it is the actual system which prior to demonetization 
universally obtained throughout the world except in Great 
Britain, and which had been slowly worked out by the reason 
and experience of mankind through a period of over six cen- 
turies, or, if we take into consideration the ancient world, a 
period of over three thousand years. 

It is therefore well observed by Mr. Shaw, author of the 
“History of the Currency,” and, as he is styled by Prof. 
Walker, “a ferocious monometallist,” that, in demonetizing sil- 
ver, “we are undoing the constructive work of centuries, . . . 
and thereby reversing and letting slip all the course and ad- 
vantage of the centuries of development which it has taken 
to build that system.” And thus “ the whole development of 
six centuries of painful endeavor and experience, so far as 
relates to commerce, is rendered or is in danger of being ren- 
dered nugatory.”? 

By thus restoring silver to its ancient use there can be no 
doubt that its value with relation to gold will be also re- 
stored; and it is probable that its remonetization by a single 
nation of the population and business development of the 





1Curtius, “‘ History of Greece,” pp. 380-1. 
2Cited in Walker’s “ International Bimetallism,” pp. 146-7. 
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United States would, of itself, sooner or later have this re- 
sult. But whether the last proposition be accepted or not, it 
is at least certain that the use of silver as the domestic cur- 
rency by the United States would at once puta stop to the 
extreme fluctuations in the relative value of the two metals 
that have resulted from the almost total demonetization of 
silver by the world, and by the persistent crusade still car- 
ried on against it; and would thus reéstablish (at some ratio) 
the steady par of exchange that always existed between the 
two metals before demonetization ; which is all that is essential. 

“ Far more importance” is to be attached “to the injurious 
effects of constant fluctuations of their relative value, in 
imparting a character of uncertainty and insecurity to the 
international exchanges between gold- and silver-using coun- 
tries, than toa mere alteration in their relation to each other.” ! 

“ The principal evil of the present situation lies in the in- 
stability that results fromit. . . . The hesitation which checks 
all great enterprises, and which paralyzes many markets, is 
the direct consequence of the instability in the price of silver 
as compared with gold.” ? 

(3.) The third and last objection of Mr. Giffen to the 
policy of bimetallism is that creditors would be paid in de- 
preciated silver. 

To this objection, did space permit, numerous answers 
might be suggested, as, for example, that if such be the effect 
the creditor class is to be blamed for it, and that it cannot be 
expected that this consideration should stand in the way of a 
reform vital to the interests of mankind generally ; that we have 
every reason to believe that the effect of remonetization by 
the United States will be to bring silver to par, a result that 
can certainly be effected if the money power will lend a help- 
ing hand ; and that, at all events, in view of the increased 
burdens laid upon debtors by their selfish policy, creditors 
will probably, in the great majority of cases, get more than 
they are entitled to. 

But, without dwelling upon these considerations, there is 
one conclusive answer to the objection, which is, that the 





1Sir Louis Mallet, cited in Walker's “ International Bimetallism,” p. 145. 
2M. Montefiore Levi, cited in id. p. 145 
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result anticipated is not a necessary consequence of remone- 
tization, but can be altogether averted by a proviso making 
the act prospective in its operation, that is, making the new 
silver coins legal tender only for future debts. Whether such 
a proviso would be advisable or not,\it is unnecessary to con- 
sider. It is sufficient to say that the creditor party, had they 
been willing to recede from their ill-advised policy, could at 
any time have secured the adoption of such a provision, and 
that they can even now do so. If they fight the battle to the 
end, this, of course, cannot be expected. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 








THE INITIATIVE AND THE REFERENDUM. 


BY ELIHU F. BARKER. 








N the Declaration of Independence there is found this 
statement: “ We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 

their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and pursuit of Happiness: That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

It is evident the framers of that declaration considered the 
rights of life, of liberty, and of happiness the most important 
of all man’s rights, and that governments are established for 
the purpose of securing and maintaining these rights. 

This purpose or use of governments, as set out by our 
Revolutionary parents, contains no new thought. It is true, 
perhaps, that this purpose had not formerly found similar ex- 
pression, but the fundamental principle is as old as civiliza- 
tion. The history of forty centuries, as revealed through 
various sources, indicates that men have felt that through 
some source they have become possessed of certain individual 
rights which no man ought to molest, and that the highest 
duty of a government, or ruling power, is to secure and pro- 
tect these rights. To learn the best method of securing the 
widest possible enjoyment of these rights ought to be the 
highest obligation resting upon the leaders of men when 
the foundations of governments are laid and at all times 
thereafter. 

With this deep-seated principle ever present within their 
breasts and with a keen sense.of the duties and labors de- 
volved upon them, together with the history of struggling 
humanity to guide them, the founders of this nation concluded 
that a purely representative government would best secure 
the inalienable rights of man. They reasoned that the rep- 
resentatives of a people would be true servants to the mas- 


ters who delegated them powers and plied them with honors. 
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At the time of the organization of this government and 
even up to the period of the Civil War, the structure called 
a representative government, generally speaking, was all 
that could be desired. It was in fact as well as in theory 
a “government of the people, by the people, for the people.” 
During that period the cry for the rights of man could be 
heard above the cry for the rights of property. Loyal citi- 
zenship and honest character were more desired than stocks 
and bonds or a salaried office. 

During the war all honest men were busily engaged, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in rendering aid to the government that it 
might be successful in preserving the Union intact. But there 
were men who claimed the protection guaranteed to loyalty, 
yet who enriched themselves by forcing tribute from a crip- 
pled nation. They sucked the blood of the victim because 
forsooth he was dying! Capital thoroughly intrenched itself 
in power, while the eyes and ears of patriots were dead- 
ened by the smoke and roar and clash of musketry and can- 
non. How well capital succeeded in its efforts is evidenced 
by the constant agitation and unrest among the wealth-pro- 
ducing classes. Corporations became enthroned, and from 
that day to this we have flinched and floundered at every 
turn of the screw propelled by the capitalists of the land, 
but at each movement we have sunk deeper into political 
mire, while corporate influence sits serene in legislative halls 
of State and nation. 

If we may be allowed to judge by present conditions, it is 
safe to say that as a nation we still have the form of legisla- 
tion so highly prized by our fathers, but that the substance 
has escaped. The shell is ours, but the kernel falls to those 
who often earn it not. We enjoy saying, “ Ours is a govern- 
ment by the people,” but the enjoyment certainly ends with 
the saying, for the most casual observation reveals that most 
legislation has been conducted along lines that produce bene- 
fits for the few rather than for the people. Results too truly 
warrant the statement: Ours is now a government of the 
people, by the corporations, and for the millionaires! Con- 
ditions have so changed that representative government in 
many respects is a failure as a means of securing that enjoy- 
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ment of the inalienable rights so earnestly sought to be pro- 
vided by those who organized our form of government. 

How much truth is there in the statement, “This is a gov- 
ernment by the people”? 

By constitutional provision, the government is divided into 
three departments, namely, the executive, the judicial, and 
the legislative. For the purpose of this discussion and a 
better understanding of present conditions, we will subdivide 
the legislative department into the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. This gives us four departments of the govern- 
ment, and of these four, one only is elected by the people 
— the House of Representatives. The members of the other 
departments owe their position to the manipulation of State 
legislatures, through appointments largely secured by corpo- 
rate influence, the barter of a governorship for an electoral 
vote (as in New York in 1888), and other influences foreign 
to the knowledge and welfare of the people. 

It requires no argument to show that members of the Sen- 
ate owe but little, if anything, to the direct influence of the 
voting populace. Having received no aid from the people, 
and there being no special reason to suppose their influence 
will be felt in a succeeding election, so remote is such influ- 
ence, our Senators feel no great obligation resting upon them 
to respond to public sentiment as do members of the House, 
who owe all to the votes of their constituents. 

The members of the judicial department are chosen by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. Men with years of 
active legal work are usually selected, and in the’ past many 
members of the highest court of the land have been active 
counsellors for mammoth corporations at the time of their pro- 
motion to the judiciary department. When a vacancy occurs, 
by death or resignation, great influence is brought to bear 
upon the Executive in the selection of a man for the vacancy. 
As great stress is laid upon money and wealth in these 
days, the corporations prove effective in urging their claims. 
Judges are human, and the active corporate work of years, 
together with the kindly influence exerted in their behalf 
to secure the promotion, often leaves more than a friendly 
feeling toward all corporate bodies. The people — masters in 
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name —have no choice in the selection of Supreme Court 
judges. 

There being but one department out of four representative 
of the people, it certainly would not be wise to expect any 
real and permanent good to result from the acts of the gov- 
ernmental departments. A bill is introduced in the House, 
and the same purports to be in the interest of the people. 
It passes the House and then has to run the gauntlet of be- 
ing strangled in the Senate; or, if not killed outright, it has 
its teeth knocked out and is virtually of no effect. But if 
the bill should be successful in the Senate it is then taken to 
the President, for whom the voter never casts a ballot. If our 
bill escapes destruction at the hands of the Executive, the 
same becomes a law; but before many weeks have passed the 
corporations and plutocrats have povnced upon it and carried 
it to the Supreme Court of the United States, another body 
owing nothing to the people, the members of which often 
owe lifelong obligations to that wealth and influence most 
effective in securing their appointments. 

An illustration in point has lately passed under public ob- 
servation. ‘The Income-Tax law was passed after months of 
labor and great and urgent demand of the people; and just 
at the time we began to think the wealth of the nation would 
help to bear the burdens of the government, the Supreme 
Court, as the ally of wealth, pronounced the law unconstitu- 
tional, and in the language of Justice Brown in his dissent- 
ing opinion, “ The decision involves nothing less than a surren- 
der of the taxing power to the moneyed class, . . . is fraught 
with immeasurable danger to the future of the country, and 

. approaches the proportions of a national calamity.” 

Representative government, such at least as we now have, 
it must be evident, does not meet the requirements of to-day. 
It has been weighed in the balance, and millions of loyal and 
brave-hearted citizens not only are able to testify, but are 
testifying, that it has been found wanting. Something must 
take the place of representative government; and as our 
fathers said that the inalienable rights could best be secured 
by allowing the people to rule, and gave us the system of rep- 
resentatives, so the citizens of to-day, children of noble sires, 
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must reaffirm with emphasis that the people shall rule, and 
give to ourselves and posterity a system of pure democracy 
in which the citizens can directly make and unmake laws 
such as occasions demand. 

In the first place, the people, if they desire legislation fa- 
vorable to themselves, must have a reserve power which may 
be exerted directly for or against any law enacted by their rep- 
resentatives. This power the people do not nowhave. If our 
representative refuses to voice and vote the sentiments of his 
constituents, we promise ourselves that our next representa- 
tive shall do as we desire. We may defeat the present, but 
we have only the word of the next representative that he 
will do better, and from year to year districts and States are 
wholly misrepresented, and bad and vicious laws continue. 
What we want and must have, if prosperous conditions are 
ever to be permanently restored, is the power of voting on 
any law passed by city, State, or nation. And if a law be 
passed which is unsatisfactory to a certain percentage of the 
voters affected by it, the law shall be submitted to the final 
arbiters — the voters ; then, if ratified by a majority, the same 
shall stand as law until repealed by a majority of the voters ; 
if rejected by the voters, the law dies at once without the 
slow torturing process always accompanying the death of a law 
where a majority of voters are constantly arrayed against it. 

In the second place, the people must have the power of 
forcing the passage of laws which will give the protection de- 
manded. Give the voters an opportunity of saying directly 
what laws shall be passed, and it takes no prophetic vision 
to announce that laws will soon appear upon the statute books 
with far different aspect than some now found there. 

Both of these advantages, together with many others, can 
be gained by the Initiative and the Referendum, and at the 
same time have as few disadvantages as any law can have 
which provides for the wants of diversified classes. 

To secure the Initiative and the Referendum, amendments 
to the State constitutions as well as the Federal must be 
adopted. These amendments should provide that, when a 
certain percentage of the voters (seven has been thought to 
be reasonable for States) shall petition the Secretary of State, 
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asking that an election be called for the purpose of voting 
on some question or questions, for example, “ Shall the Aus- 
tralian ballot svstem be abolished?” such Secretary shall 
order (at a time provided in the amendment) an election for 
the purpose of allowing the voters to say what action they 
wish taken on the question or questions submitted. If a 
majority shall answer “ Yes” to the question, then the fol- 
lowing legislature shall simply act as a committee to frame 
a bill in harmony with the will of the people previously 
expressed. This part of the amendment would be called the 
“Initiative.” The voters start, or initiate, the law, and the 
legislative members cannot postpone or defeat the will of the 
people. Lobbies will be ‘useless, and the politician looking 
for “snaps ” will be without a job. 

This amendment to the Constitution will provide that 
within six months (or any time fixed by the amendment) 
from the adjournment of the legislature, and ninety days pre- 
vious to the taking effect of the laws passed by such legisla- 
ture, a given percentage of the voters, say seven, may peti- 
tion the Secretary of State asking that an election be ordered 
that the voters may express their sentiments on any one or a 
dozen of the laws passed by that session of the legislature. 
If a majority of the voters shall respond “ Yes” to any law, 
the same shall remain as enacted. If “No” to any one law 
or a half-dozen, the same shall be considered dead, just as at 
present the veto of a Governor or the President kills a bill. 
This part of the bill is called the “« Referendum ” — referring 
the laws passed by the legislature to the people for their rati- 
fication or rejection as they may deem best. This method 
places the veto power in the hands of the people, the only 
place for it if democracy is to mean anything. If such consti- 
tutional amendments were in existence in the various States 
of the Union, from one-third to one-half of the statutory enact- 
ments that now take the time of every session would not 
find their way to the public to be repealed at a following 
session or pronounced unconstitutional by the courts. Most 
of such laws would certainly die a violent death at the hands 
of an injured people, and the authors of them, knowing that 
such would result, would not dare advocate their passage. 
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This system of lawmaking does not abolish representa- 
tives. It simply curtails their power. It makes them ser- 
vants of the people rather than of corporations. It changes 
the place of worship from the throne of mammun to the foot- 
stool of a patient, patriotic, long-suffering but often outraged 
constituency. A great many laws of small import and many 
of local application will still require the attention of the law- 
makers. And as great changes occur rarely, two or three 
first-class cleansings of the political and legislative fields 
would perhaps suffice for almost a generation. During the 
time of apparent inertia the representatives would act, but 
at all times the incentive to proper action and a respect for 
the power of the people would remain. If at any time the 
people should desire to assert this power for or against any 
measure, the means of so doing would be at hand. 

It is manifest that such a system would prove of great 
benefit to a city or State (the city councilmen becoming true 
servants, as with legislators) ; and there is no reason why it 
will not work with equal advantage in national affairs. An 
amendment to the Federal Constitution providing that so 
many thousand voters (stating the requisite number) should 
be allowed to petition the government and call for a general 
election to allow the people to initiate some question that 
Congress has failed to act on, or to ratify or reject some law 
passed, would prove as effective on national affairs as the 
same system would on local matters. 

Give the people such an amendment in national matters 
and they will at once petition, asking that an election be 
called at which the voters shall answer the following ques- 
tions: “ Shall the Constitution be amended so as to provide 
for the election of President, Vice-President, and United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the people?” «Shall 
the government own and control the railroads and telegraphs 
of the nation?” “Shall the government remonetize silver 
in order that it may pay its bonded obligations?” “Shall 
the government control and issue its volume of money, or 
shall this power be delegated to the selfish cupidity of individ- 
ual and corporate greed?” “Shall the government prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage 
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purposes, or shail it continue to debauch the manhood of its 
citizens for so many dollars per year, cash in advance?” 

These questions and others of importance could at once 
be brought before the people for settlement. The attention 
of the people could be directed toward questions which per- 
haps would not otherwise get a hearing for a generation or 
more. The possibilities of education on public questions are 
unlimited under this system. It is possible and very prob- 
able that the people would do more first-class legislation in 
two years than our representatives have done in the last 
quarter of a century. Ifa question should fail of receiving 
a majority of the votes at the first election, another could be 
called so soon thereafter as desired, and the education on 
the question kept almost continuous until just and perma- 
nent legislation resulted. 

The expense of getting out the petitions and the special 
elections that may be held under such a system may appear 
to be great — much more than that connected with the pres- 
ent system. There need: be but little cost in getting the 
necessary percentage of voters to sign the petitions. The 
cost of holding the elections will be no greater than now, 
and if our people can secure relief by having a few special 
elections, even at double the cost of our ordinary elections, 
a great financial saving in the end will have been accom- 
plished. But there is much needless expense attached to 
the present system that can and will be abolished when the 
people are allowed to speak their sentiments. The cost of 
holding the late election in counties of 25,000 to 30,000 
inhabitants was from $1,600 to $2,000. At least one-half of 
that amount could be saved to the taxpayers, and yet all 
persons required in holding such an election be amply com- 
pensated. About the first thing done by legislative bodies 
is to pass the appropriation bill and allow from $100,000 to 
$200,000 for the expenses of the session. That amount is 
used year after year, and still no relief comes. If money is 
to be used, why not use it to secure legislation that will 
benefit those who bear the burdens of taxation? As has 
been said above, the probabilities are that special elections 
would have to be called in a few instances only, and for 
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these the taxpayers would gladly pay, knowing the benefi- 
ciaries and burden-bearers to be the same. Every such elec- 
tion would prove a financial investment. Men grumble at 
taxpaying when the returns are poor, and such protests 
are reasonable; but, with the Initiative, taxation can and 
will be lessened, while the accommodations can and will be 
greatly increased. 

This system of lawmaking not only places the people in 
power and secures such legislation as their needs demand, 
but it does much more. It removes forever the influence of 
the lobbyist and professional politician in legislative halls. 
It takes from sight the thirty pieces of silver that represent- 
atives may not betray their masters. It saves the railroad 
companies the expense of supplying the members of the 
General Assembly with passes over the various lines. It 
will rescue the Western Union Telegraph Company from 
the necessity of issuing telegraphic franks, free of charge, 
to members of both houses of the United States Congress. 
The lobbyist, whether around the halls of Congress, in the 
waiting-rooms of legislative assemblies, or on the front seat 
among the councilmen of cities and towns, will be without 
an occupation. What changes can be effected by a million- 
dollar lobby and “ influential citizens,” by railroad passes, 
by telegraphic franks, by promises of political promotion, by 
threats and intimidation, when the people have already 
spoken the word that silences all opposition, and those usu- 
ally subjected to such influences have no power to alter the 
command in the least? Under such conditions the lobbyist 
might be foolish enough to “cast his bread upon the waters,” 
but the people may rest assured it will never return to him. 

That street railways, gas companies, oil companies, rail- 
roads, telegraph and telephone companies, building and loan 
associations, mining and quarry companies, boards of trade, 
county, city, and State officials, whiskey league, and almost 
every trust, combination, and aggregation of wealth have 
their lobbies at hand at every session of legislature and Con- 
gress, needs no detailed statement of proofs to those conver- 
sant with present conditions. The total failure of beneficent 
legislation is sufficient evidence that some powerful hand is 
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behind the curtains and manipulates the strings. Nothing 
but united and determined effort, aided by long experience 
and devilish desires, could so perfectly shut off all good and 
worthy legislation as has been done in our national affairs for 
almost a quarter of a century. 

That those persons who have not thought of this influence 
and its effects may learn something of its true character, I 
quote the following from Professor Bryce in his “ American 
Commonwealth.” This learned author being a foreigner, but 
having made a close study of American affairs, institutions, 
conditions, customs, and laws, it is presumed that his remarks 
are void of prejudice and partiality. He says: 


The doors of Congress are besieged by a whole army of commercial 
or railroad men and their agents, to whom, since they have come to form 
a sort of profession, the name of lobbyist is given. . . . Thus a vast deal 
of bargaining goes on. Lobbyists offer considerations for help in passing 
a bill which is desired or in stopping a bill which is feared. Two mem- 
bers, each of whom has a bill to get through . . . make a compact by 
which each aids the other. This is logrolling. You help me to roll my 
log, which is too heavy for my unaided strength, and I will help you to 
roll yours. Vol. ii, p. 153. 


He cites the report of the United Stites Pacific Railway 
Commission, and quotes from it as follows: 


There is no room for doubt that a large portion of $4,818,000 was used 
for the purpose of influencing legislation and of preventing the passage 
of measures deemed to be hostile to the interests of the company and for 
the purpose of influencing elections. Vol. ii, p. 154, note 2. 


In speaking of the railroads and their influence in the 
State of New York, he says: 


These corporations are the bane of State politics, for their manage- 
ment is secret, being usually in the hands of one or two capitalists, and 
their wealth is so great that they can offer bribes at which ordinary virtue 
grows pale. . . . Each great corporation keeps an agent at Albany, the 
capital of the State, who has authority to buy off the promoters of hostile 
bills, and to employ the requisite number of lobbyists. Such lobbyist, 
. . . bargains for a sum down, $5,000 or $10,000, in case he succeeds in 
getting the bill in question passed or defeated as the case may be; and 
when the session ends he comes for his money, and no questions are 
asked. Vol. ii, pp. 156, 157. 


Again he says: 


It results from the foregoing state of facts that the efforts of the pro- 
moters and opponents of a bill will be concentrated upon the committee 
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to which the bill has been referred; and when the interests affected are 
large, it will be worth while to employ every possible engine of influence. 

. “In the United States,” says an experienced American publicist, 
whose opinion I have inquired, ‘* though lobbying is perfectly legitimate 
in theory, yet the secrecy and want of personal responsibility, the con- 
fusion and want of system in the committees, make it rapidly degenerate 
into a process of intrigue, and fall into the hands of the worst men. . . . 
The most dangerous men are ex-members, who know how things are to 
be managed.” What has been said above applies equally to Congress 
and to the State legislatures, and to some extent also to the municipal 
councils of the great cities. All legislative bodies which control impor- 
tant pecuniary interests are as sure to have a lobby as an army to have 
its camp-followers. Where the body is, there will the vultures be gath- 
ered together. Appendix, Vol. i, note B to chap. 16. 

Prof. Frank Parsons, in the July ARENA, 1896, in writ- 
ing of the Telegraph Monopoly, quotes from Victor Rosewater 
as follows: 

The power which the lobby holds over Congress in such matters is 
proverbial. I saw clearly the hand of the Western Union when I ap- 
peared before the Congressional Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, March 18, 1890. There was but one member of that committee 
who was not already opposed to the postal telegraph, that being Mr. 
Blount of Georgia. The chairman was very plainly working in the inter- 
ests of the Western Union. 

The foregoing quotations are only a few out of hundreds 
that could be given from equally reliable sources. These 
are sufficient to impress the reader with the urgent necessity 
of removing at once the tremendous and far-reaching influ- 
ence of the lobby. Many States have passed laws to check 
the lobbyist, but even in those States where lobbying has 
been declared a “felony” or a “crime,” it still continues. 
There is a way to destroy it effectually, and that is to place 
the people in power under the system of Initiative and Ref- 
erendum. 

One of the great hindrances to progress in these days is 
prejudice to party. Party ties are as strong as church ties, 
and both freqnently blind their partisans to all good that may 
be found outside of their organization. Men acknowledge 
every day that certain legislation ought to be enacted, and 
they frankly admit that they would work and vote for such 
measures if they were presented in a manner other than 
through a political party. They want righteousness, but will 
not sacrifice an unrighteous political organization to enter 
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another organization to secure that which they desire and 
even pray for! Such weakness ought not to exist, but it 
does and in abundance, and statesmen and patriots must 
devise means of securing proper legislation and so far as 
possible remove party idolatry from the minds of the people. 
Men remain loyal to party because they are taught to believe 
that through their party beneficial legislation will be enacted. 
Some voters there are who stay in a party to secure immedi- 
ate and selfish returns, but not so with the massé&. Ifa peo- 
ple can be shown that there is a method of securing certain 
and effectual legislation, and that more of it can be secured 
in a year or two than their “dear old party” was able or 
willing to give in a score of years of legislative power, then 
the “tie that binds” most men will “be forever broken. 
Voters will cease to worship at the shrine of party when 
they can vote directly for home and good government. No 
longer will they be deceived by false teachers and prophets, 
nor will they rally round an empty shell, when they perceive 
that more good results can be accomplished under the Initi- 
ative in a few weeks or months than can be done by party 
action through years and years of power and money-spending 
legislation. 

When voters can speak directly on any of the great ques- 
tions of to-day, without the fear of hurting their party, know- 
ing that voters of all political beliefs are voting sentiment in- 
stead of party, and knowing further that the will of the 
majority must be enacted into law without regard to what 
party predominates in the legislature, feeling that parties, as 
such, are uninterested and the people supreme,— under 
these conditions there is no doubting that majorities will be 
great and on the side of progress and industrial freedom. As 
laws are now made and campaigns and elections ‘conducted, 
the will of the majority is not expressed. Politicians are in 
power instead of the people, and these raise the cry that cer- 
tain laws enacted or certain topics introduced into the cam- 
paign would hurt the party; so party prejudice is aroused, 
the people are led astray, patriotism is lost, and the party is 
saved, while unjust and often vicious legislation continues. 
The Initiative and the Referendum furnish means by 
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which men of all parties, who desire to see progress in gov- 
ernmental affairs, may unite. For instance, a platform of 
principles with the Initiative and the Referendum as its basis 
ought to attract all men who believe in a republican form 
of government, a government where majorities rule. There 
may be a number of planks in such a platform which a voter 
does not indorse, yet he could consistently advocate the elec- 
tion of a party upon such a platform, for he knows that the 
Initiative and the Referendum will enable him to get those 
planks to which he objects submitted to the voters, and that 
there he may be successful in causing their defeat. If not 
successful in defeating them he has had his opportunity and 
must submit to the will of the majority. The party with 
such a platform is pledged to support the principles of the 
platform, but it is pledged to enact nothing that the majority 
of the people do not indorse. As parties are now managed 
they pledge themselves to enact into law that part of their 
platform which a majority of the party favors, and which will 
be for the benefit of the party, and without any regard to the 
wants of a majority of the people. The distinction is certainly 
a wide one. Under the system advocated political parties 
take their true position. They become educators of the peo- 
ple, are radical in platform utterance and on the stump, but 
in legislation can go no faster than the majority of people 
will allow — are truly conservative when in power. 

Men who believe in majorities ruling only when the 
majority is of the same opinion as themselves, will not in- 
dorse this system; neither will the corporations who fear the 
virtuous indignation of a long-suffering people; but all men 
who have faith in the people, who believe in the wisdom, integ- 
rity, and virtue of our nation, and who believe in a democ- 
racy such as was intended by the fathers of the Republic, 
will find in it a panacea for many ills which now beset us. 

There is a class of people who at once enter objections to 
constitutional innovations, on the theory that, constitutional 
provisions and methods being the basis of other laws, no 
changes should be made after a people have become accus- 
tomed thereto; and, further, it is argued that if a people 
once change a constitution or get in the habit of changing it, 
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there will be no end to the changes desired, and all the laws 
of the land will become unsettled. For these reasons many 
people object to the changes contemplated in the Initiative 
and the Referendum. 

In answer to these objections it is only necessary to say 
that, under a democratic form of government, the people 
have a right to those changes, constitutional or otherwise, 
through which they will be benefited. To deny them this 
right is to take from them the basic principle of democracy, 
and virtually to say to a people that self-government is a good 
thing, but that you will end in lawlessness and chaos if you 
undertake to govern yourselves! The principle of self-gov- 
ernment was placed in the Constitution, and the spirit of 
democracy —a ruling by the people — breathes in almost 
every word and line; and as it was interpreted and obeyed 
for three-fourths of a century, the benefits were such as to 
fill the fondest hopes and desires. But conditions are such 
that the right of self-government is more or less restricted. 
Interpretations of the Constitution and laws have been so 
rendered that the rights of man are not so great as they 
were by original interpretation. The Constitution has not 
changed, but interpretations have changed, and it*is because 
of the changed interpretations that an amendment to the 
Constitution becomes an absolute necessity. And this 
amendment is to re-proclaim that the people of a democracy 
are the source of all power, and the same may be asserted at 
pleasure, the amendment sought through the Initiative and 
the Referendum being a re-statement, an emphatic affirma- 
tion, of the original understanding and interpretation of the 
Constitution. 

The question has been asked: “ Will this system prove 
satisfactory in settling such problems as that presented by 
the liquor question?” It will settle that problem as easily 
and as effectually as can be done under any other system. 
It will allow the voters to express themselves on this sub- 
ject, and if a majority says, “ Yes, the saloon must go,” 
then the saloon with all its influence will go as quickly as 
though a political party, organized for that purpose, had se- 
cured a majority of the votes and placed its men in power. 
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A prohibitory law with a party behind it means notaing 
more than a prohibitory law with an educated majority be- 
hind it; and if in the first instance a majority could be suc- 
cessful in enforcing the law, it certainly could in the second. 
If there be virtue in majorities, if self-government as tried 
in this and other countries has not proven a failure, then 
assuredly the saloon system, along with many other evils, 
may be destroyed more quickly under this system than unde: 
the representative system. There is the opportunity of get- 
ting the question before the people oftener, and of obtaining 
a more general hearing than in any other manner. 

In a republic two conditions, at least, are essential : first, 
a pure ballot or as nearly so as can be secured; second, 
effective control of representatives, or those who serve. The 
first of these conditions was certainly badly mangled, so 
much so that a general uprising of our people caused the 
adoption of a remedy. But how we suffered before we got 
it! We went to Australia and borrowed her system of se- 
cret ballot, which is about as near perfection as we can ask. 
The last decade and longer has demonstrated that the people 
are no longer masters of the servant-representatives. The 
burdens are becoming heavier year by year, while the ability 
to meet them becomes less and less. The time to strike for 
our “altars and our homes ” is now, and the occasion is ur- 
gent. This time we go to Switzerland and borrow of her 
the Initiative and the Referendum and make them a part 
of the constitutional law of the land; and through them the 
inalienable rights to life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness 
will be permanently established. 
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BY PROFESSOR FRANK PARSONS. 


XIV. 
THE DEFENDANT'S BRIEF. 

HE defendant’s pleas, so far as made in open court at 
7 least, fall into four divisions, financial, political, con- 
stitutional, and miscellaneous. We will first investi- 
gate the sources and general character of defendant’s argu- 
ments and evidence, then we will state their several pleas as 
briefly as possible, and to save time and space will annex to 

each the plaintiff's replication. 

House Report 114, Senate Report 577, the Bingham and 
the Blair Hearings, the North American Review, vol. 137, p. 
422, Senate Miscellany 86, 42-2, etc., contain large quanti- 
ties of Western Union arguments and testimony, the spokes- 
man being generally either the president of the company or 
an attorney. Several pamphlets against the postal telegraph 
have also been issued by the company, the earliest one that 
has come to my knowledge being in large part taken almost 
verbatim from a pamphlet previously published in England 
by Robert Grimston, chairman of the Electric and Interna- 
tional Telegraph Company, which, before the transfer of the 
English telegraph to the government, occupied a position in 
Great Britain somewhat like that of the Western Union in 
this country. The statements of the Western Union pam- 
phlet are taken up in detail by the Washburn committee and 
shown to be a tissue of falsehood and misstatement.' To 
find the relation of offices, wires, etc., to population in 1868-9, 
the statistics of offices, wires, etc., were brought down to 
date, while the population of the United States was taken at 
thirty-one millions (the census of 1860) instead of thirty- 
nine or forty millions, which was estimated by statisticians 
to be the population corresponding to the date of offices, 





1 House Report 114, pp. 14-31. 
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wires, messages, etc., an estimate proved by the following 
census to be nearly correct. The populations of European 
countries, on the other hand, were brought down to date, and 
in this way the pamphleteers made a favorable showing for 
the Western Union. In counting offices, they included all 
competing offices, though often adding substantially nothing 
to telegraph facilities, also railroad, hotel, branch offices, etc., 
while in Europe there were no competing offices, and the 
railroad and branch offices were to a large extent omitted, 
about 1,200 in France, and correspondingly in other coun- 
tries? In comparing rates the Western Union shortened 
the distances in Europe and enlarged them in this country.’ 
Even the facts of geography must yield to the necessities 
of corporate logic. In dealing with Belgium the company 
copied from the British pamphlet a lot of statements which 
the Belgian government had already in May, 1868, officially 
declared to be untrue and to contain “as many errors as 
words.” 4 

In 1867 the Western Union said their average rate was 
57 cents; in June, 1872, they said it had been reduced fifty 
per cent; and in December, 1872, they said it was 62 cents.° 
In early reports the company stated the average charge at 57 
cents, and the average cost at 40 cents; in later reports the 
company state the average charge for the same years covered 
by the said early reports as $1.04, and the cost as 63 cents, 
in order to make it appear that they had reduced rates very 
much since the said early years.6 The company seems to 
have a delicate feeling that the truth is too sacred to be used 
in corporation statements or testimony. 

President Green told the Hill committee that the average 
press rate was 6} cents per one hundred words, and then im- 
mediately proceeded to give the figures of the press business, 
which show an average press rate of over 30 cents per hun- 
died words delivered, and $30 per hundred words sent.’ 
Presilent Orton’s sworn evidence in court could not be 





2 House Report 114, pp. 15, 16. 8 Id. 29-82. ‘41d, B. 
5 Senate Miscellany 79, 42-3. 
6 See authorities cited in note 37, Part X, ARENA, Dec. 1896, p. 25, 


7 Senate Report 577, Part II, p.23; see Part II of this discussion, note 1, paragraphs 
46, ARENA, Feb. 1896, pp. 400-1. 
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made to agree with his testimony before the Washburn 
committee.® 

Such are a few illustrations of the value of Western Union 
testimony, logic, and statistics. Others will be found scat- 
tered through these papers, and they may be found in bulk 
by anyone who cares to examine the statements made by the 
company and its officers and attorneys. It is a painful sub- 
ject, and we will leave it with one further illustration from 
the Blair Report, 1885, Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, vol. i, p. 875. Dr. Norton Green, President of the 
Western Union, has been telling the committee that rates 
are much higher in Europe than in America (using for his 
comparison international rates in Europe and inland rates 
here); the committee asks : 


Q. What is it that causes the great disparity between your rates and 
the rates charged between England and the Continental countries? 

Green. I think a good deal of it grows out of the conducting of a 
commercial business by the government and the conducting of the same 
business by individual enterprise. 

Q. Do you know of any other cause to which the difference can be 
attributed ? 

Green. No, sir; salaries are much lower there than here. They pay 
much less for the service than we do. 

Q. Is the telegraph a source of revenue beyond expenses to the goy- 
ernments abroad ? 

Green. I do not know of any government that has ever made any 
profit out of the telegraph. [Extensive knowledge.] The British post- 
iffice system claim to be making about expenses, but they get large 
appropriations every year. They claim, however, that those appropria- 
tions are for the extension of the plant, the construction of new lines. 

(). They must do much less business there than is done in this coun- 
try in proportion? 

Green. No, sir; they do a larger business in proportion to the amount 
of wires they have than we do in proportion to our wires. 

Q. Then if they are doing a larger business with cheaper labor, and are 
receiving much higher prices than you receive, why should they not make 
money? [Did ever a reckless witness walk into a prettier trap ?] 

Green. Well, I do not know why, but somehow governments never 
make any money out of anything. [See the big profits stated below. ] 

Q. You state the fact as you understand it, but you do not feel called 
upon to account for it. 

Green. J do not feel called upon to account for it. 


The objections urged by the defendant against the estab- 
lishment of a national telegraph system are as follows: 





8 House Report 114, p. 100, 
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1. “The cost of establishing a postal telegraph will be 
too great.” 

Yes, if we buy your lines at the value you place upon 
them as you wish us to do; but we are surprised that you 
should say it would cost too much. How could you be so 
thoughtless as to admit that your telegraph is not worth 
what you ask for it? Under the law of 1866 the United 
States has a right to buy the telegraph lines at their actual 
value. The country can afford to pay that; it can afford to 
pay more than that if necessary to prevent a continuance of 
the high rates and other evils of the present system. The 
United States can make greenbacks; it made several hun- 
dreds of millions of them during the war, to pay for cannon 
and armies, powder and shot, horses, provisions, and clothes ; 
and they worked first-rate; business was better than it has 
been since they began to burn up greenbacks instead of 
making them. Maybe it would pay to make a few green- 
backs now and buy a telegraph; or we can open postal 
savings-banks, and the people will deposit the needful 
money in a little while. The United States has a good 
deal of money; all that the telegraph millionaires possess 
belongs to it in case of need. As they depart (perhaps 
to regions where they cannot take their money without 
danger of its melting), we will ask Uncle Sam to use a 
portion of what they leave behind them in remodelling 
the telegraph system. If we can get a good, wholesome, 
progressive inheritance-tax law and Providence will serve 
extradition papers on one or two of our Wall Street mul- 
timillionaire speculators, we can pay cash down for a na- 
tional telegraph and still leave the families of the wealth- 
absorbers more means than ought to fall to any small number 
of persons. 

2. “If the government take the telegraph it will have a 
telegraph deficit ; it will lose money, as it always does ; ‘ gov- 
ernments never make any money out of anything.’”* 

Let us see. Here is a table of average yearly postal prof- 
its as reported by the International Bureau of the Universal 
Postal Union for the last decade: 











®The words of President Green, Blair Hearings, vol. 1, p. 875; see above, p. 630. 
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Average Postal Percentage of 

Profits per Year. Gross Receipts. 
Great Britain $14,000,000. 21 
Germany 5,600,000. 8 
France 9,000,000. 23 
Belgium 1,300,000. 40 
Austria-Hungary 3,320,000. 15 
Switzerland 350,000. 7 
Spain 2,000,000. 44 
Italy 1,320,000. 14 
Holland 575,000. 20 
Denmark 32,000. 2 
Norway 26,000. 3 
Sweden 105,000. 5 
New Zealand 320,000. 25 


This does not by any means exhaust the list of govern- 
ments that make a profit out of the postal service, but it 
may be sufficient to show you what a mean spite facts have 
against the statements of your presidents. The truth is that 
as a rule governments make a good profit on public indus- 
tries although the rates are low. Germany makes 1,500,- 
000 marks a year out of the government printing office, and 
550,000,000 marks ($131,000,000) yearly profit on its pub- 
lic railways. New Zealand makes $2,000,000 a year on her 
public railways; Austria-Hungary makes a profit of 144,- 
550,000 guilders ($57,822,200) a year on her state railways, 
or nearly fifty-four per cent of the gross receipts; Belgium 
clears 58,000,000 francs ($11,600,000) on her roads, ete. 
Italy cleared 13,360,000 lire ($2,670,000) on her post and 
telegraph in 1894, about half of it from the telegraph. Hol- 
land made a profit of 1,673,262 guilders (669,200) on her 
post in the same year, Sweden 500,000 kronas ($135,000), 
and Russia 9,465,800 roubles ($4,732,000) on post and tele- 
graph, etc. German statistics put the average yearly profit 
of the imperial post and telegraph in the last decade at 
28,000,000 marks. Adding the profits of the post and tele- 
graph in Bavaria and Wurtemburg gives 31,000,000 marks, 
or $7,750,000, for the yearly profit of the post and telegraph 
in the whole-German Empire. In the last ten years Great 
Britain has cleared $155,000,000 on its post and telegraph, 
an average of $15,500,000 a year, or more than fourteen mil- 
lions a year after paying interest on the telegraph debt; that 
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is, double the profit you make (according to your reports), 
and it goes into the people’s treasury, not into Wall Street to 
be used as a club to extort more wealth from the producers. 
Does the statement seem large? You'll find the data on page 
10 of the forty-first Report of the British Postmaster-General. 

3. “Whatever may be said of European railway and 
postal profits, it remains a fact that England, France, Bel- 
gium, and Europe generally make a deficit on the telegraph 
service. In the United States there is a deficit even in the 
post. If we make a loss where Europe makes a profit, what 
shall we do in a business that even in Europe is run ata 
loss ?” 

Let us see. The Belgian government reports the receipts 
of the telegraph and telephone department as substantially 
half a million francs above all expenses.” France also makes 
a profit on her telegraph.” 

The English telegraph, as we have seen, is reported by the 
postal authorities as clearing a good sum above expenses of 
operation, not always enough to cover the interest on the in- 
flated telegraph debt,"? yet, taking the whole thirty-six years 
of its history together and including all items of expense, 
interest, construction, and all, the postal telegraph has saved 
the English people $150,000,000 at the least. The service 
they have had from the postal telegraph would have cost 
them that much more under private ownership.” P. B. De- 
lany said to the Butler Committee in May, 1896: 


One of the main points made by the opponents of telegraphy by the 
government is that the British post-office telegraphs do not pay. This is 
a misleading and truth-impoverished statement. It is well understood in 
England that the telegraph branch of the post office has not a distinct 
financial head, and that the post-office aceounting bureau arrange dis- 
bursements and expense items from a standpoint not in accord with the 
ideas prevailing among the heads of the telegraph service, and that if the 
telegraph branch kept its own books the yearly exhibit would show a 


10 Rapport par le Ministre des Chemins de fer, Postes, Télégraph, Téléphone, ct 
Marine. 

11 Annual Cyclopedia, art. France, subhead Post and Telegraph. 

12 The reported deficit for 1896 is £34,788, or about $150,000 on a business of 78,839,. 
600 telegrams, costing the people about 154% cents each, less than 16cents each includ 
ing the deficit and all, while our telegrams cost us 31 cents each. 


13See Part X, ARENA, Dec. 1896, p. 9, and Part I, note 12, ARENA, Jan. 1896, pp. 
260-2. 
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handsome profit not only above operating expenses, as now, but above 
all expenditures, including interest on the enormously excessive pur- 
chase price."* 

It appears therefore that, if we may rely on the government 
reports and the statements of European authorities in closest 
touch with the telegraph service, we shall not be able to ac- 
cept your assertions regarding England, France, and Belgium. 
Neither is it true that Europe, as a whole, makes a deficit 
on its telegraphs, although the lines in southern and eastern 
Europe have little business to sustain them. The very fig- 
ures given by the Western Union to show a deficit of $2,000,- 
000 in Europe disclose the fact of a substantial profit on the 
operation of the telegraph, when construction expenses are 
taken out of the column of operating expenses, where the 
Western Union put them,” thinking, perhaps, that it was 
dealing with private corporation accounts, or being so much 
in the habit of classing construction cost in that way to en- 
large its apparent operating expenses that it has come to be 
second nature. If a farmer spent $4,000 last year in raising 
crops which he sold for $6,000, and then bought a new piece 
of land for $3,000, I suppose the Western Union would say 
he had a deficit of #1,000. If a miller paid out $15,000 for 
labor, materials, rent, interest, repairs, and depreciation, and 
sold his product for $20,000, and the same year built an ad- 
ditional mill that cost him $8,000, the Western Union would 
state the account thus: 


EXPe@MSeS ..-.eeeeeecececeeeece coe ccccce cece cccce - $23,000 
Receipts Sceoescececeeecces Seeeeeees Cceocecececccese 20,000 
Deficit on the year’s business .....--seeeeeeeeee eee $3,000 


showing a considerable loss, while the miller might be 
laboring under the impression that he had made a profit of 
#5,000. 





14Sen. Doc, 291, May 26, 1895, p. 2. Even if there were a real deficit it would prove 
nothing except thatthe English people choose to pay part of the cost of their tele- 
graph in taxes so as to bring the service within the reach of the farming population 
and others in the thinly settled districts. 


15 Sen. Misc. 79, 42-3, p. 7. Six million dollars for new construction were included 
in operating expenses in the Western Union statement of European results. If in- 
stead of including Turkey, Spain, Russia, Roumania, Portugal, and India, we com- 
pare states of the same relative position as our own, such as Germany, Belgium, 
England, Austria, etc., we find a net profit of sixteen per cent of the gross receipts. 
Ibid, p. 7. 
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The deficit in our post office is real, but what is the cause 
of it? A deficit may arise from overpayment for labor, mate- 
rials, etc., from defaleation or misconduct of officers, from mis- 
calculation in placing the rate too low, or from a deliberate 
policy of paying a part of the whole cost of the service by 
taxes. 

If the running expenses of a private company exceed its 
receipts, we know it is losing money, but no such inference 
can be drawn in the case of a public institution from a mere 
excess of expenses over receipts. The people may choose to 
pay part of the cost in taxes instead of tolls, for the sake of 
simplicity or to encourage the growth of some beneficial busi- 
ness by means of low rates ; and thus a deficit may be caused 
although the business is being managed with the utmost 
economy and success. 

The accounts of our street departments show a deficit equal 
to the whole expense because the whole cost is paid in taxes, 
and no tolls are levied. A public water-plant may show a 
deficit because it makes low rates to encourage the use of 
water in the poorer quarters of the city, and yet the total cost 
in taxes and rates together may be a good deal less than the 
people would have to pay a private company for an equal ser- 
vice. It is impossible to tell anything about a public deficit 
till you know its cause. 

In the post office very low rates are made on second-class 
matter, county matter free, and one cent a pound for the rest, 
an average of 8} mills a pound on the whole. If this be 
regarded as the cause of the postal deficit, it does not indi- 
cate that the people are losing money; it simply means that 
they pay part of the postal cost in taxes in order that news- 
papers and magazines may be very cheap. If a private com- 
pany owned the post office the present mails would probably 
cost us $200,000,000 a year, instead of $90,000,000, taxes 
and all. 

There is, however, in our post office another cause of deficit 
of an entirely different order. I refer to railway overcharges. 
The postal deficit is really due to the greed of private corpo- 
rations ; the heavy loss on second-class matter is caused by 
excessive railway rates. 
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It costs the government $31,360,000 a year for railway 
carriage of the mails, and $3,480,000" more for rent of postal 
cars, — about 7 cents a pound for railway haulage and nearly 
another cent for postal cars, a total of about 8 cents a pound 
to the railroads for an average haul of 448 miles — $8 a hun- 
dred for all the mail carried by the railroad." 

The postage on second-class matter averages 8, mills per 
pound, or one-ninth of the charge paid to the railways. Sec- 
ond-class matter constitutes two-thirds of the gross weight 
of the mail, and the loss on its railway transportation is over 
$20,000,000 a year, or more than double the deficit, $8,127,- 
0388 (by the report for 1896), even if we place the entire 
receipts of 8} mills per pound against the railway account, 
allowing nothing for star-route and messenger service, ete., 
or for handling and delivery by the postal employees, which 
constitutes more than half the total postal service both in 
labor and value.” 

The government cannot charge one cent a pound, pay the 
railways eight cents, handle the mail for nothing, and make 
a profit. It cannot pay out eight cents for less than half the 
work it undertakes to do for one cent, and make the books 
balance. But it does not follow that a one-cent rate would 
not pay if railway rates were reasonable. It may not be good 
policy to make high postage rates on letters (charging sev- 
eral times the cost), and carry newspapers, magazines, and 
circulars free or at very low rates, but the fact remains that 








16 Postmaster-General’s Report, Noy. 1896, p. 214, annual rate of cash pay for rail- 
road transportation of mails $30,049,051, withheld from Pacific railroads on account 
of transportation of mails and applied on the Pacific Railroad debt to the govern- 
ment, $1,310,403, total $31,360,454. 

17 Ibid. pp. 449, 457, annual rate of pay for 622 P.-O. cars in use (40 feet or more in 
length), $3,228,611, accrued to Pacific railroads and allowed on debt $251,406, total 
$3,480,000. 

18 On p. 7 of the Postmaster-General’s Report, Nov. 20, 1896, the annual weight 
of mail is given as 512,977,326 pounds. A letter of Aug. 12, 1897, from the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General, replying to a note of mine addressed to the Postmas- 
ter-General, informs me that this weight covers all matter mailed, whether for local de- 
livery or for transportation by star route, steamboat, or railway. From official figures 
relating to various offices large and small I estimate the local-delivery matter at one- 
tenth of the whole, and that which goes by steamboat, star route, and wagon, or 
messenger directly from the office of deposit without railway intervention at one- 
twentieth, which indicates a weight of about 435,000,000 pounds transported by the 
railways. 


19 For the facts of this paragraph see Postmaster-General’s Reports 1894, 1895, 
and 1896, especially p. 32, 1894, and pp. 31, 164, 1895, and pp. 7, 8, 39, 1896. 
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if railway rates were fair there would be no deficit in spite 
of the one-cent rate on second-class matter. 

First, as to haulage rates. Inquiries at various points re- 
veal the fact that express companies frequently carry pack- 
ages of books and papers a distance of five hundred miles 
for $1.50 per hundred pounds; and the average of a large 
number of charges representing all sections of the country 
gives a rate somewhat below $2.50 per hundred for a 500-mile 
haul. From persons familiar with the contracts between 
railways and express companies I learn that forty per cent of 
the gross receipts (or $1 in this case) goes to the railroads 
that furnish the express with station facilities, cars with room 
for the railway express messenger, heat, light, and haulage, so 
that the railway charge for hauling books and papers by ex- 
press is considerably less than $1 per hundred pounds, prob- 
ably not more than 75 cents a hundred, or less than one-tenth 
of the charge to the government for the same service; and 
this 75 cents still includes a good profit.” 

The ordinary railway freight charges for a 500-mile haul 
run from 60 cents to $1 a hundred first-class, and 30 to 50 





2 It may be said that the railways not only haul the mail on their trains, but take 
it from the station to the post office. But this is not true asarule. In the large cities 
the government wagon-service transports the mail to and from the depots, and in 
smaller places also the government pays for the messenger service between the depot 
and the post office except where the post office is within a quarter of a mile of the 
depot, in which case the ordinary railway employees can usually do the work with- 
out extra cost to the railway. (Postmaster-Genera}’s Report, Nov. 1896, p. 208 ef seq.). 

It may be said also that the railways furnish apartment cars and carry the postal 
clerks. Well, they do more than that for the express companies at $1 a hundred in 
place of 88 to Uncle Sam. The truth is, however, that some of the highest rates are 
paid where there are no apartment cars or railway postal clerks, nothing but the 
mailbags to be hauled. Open the Postmaster-General’s Report of Nov. 1896, Table H, 
beginning on p. 382, and you will find plenty of roads that are paid at the rate of 
from $50 to $300 for each hundred pounds carried 500 miles, and no apartment or 
post-office cars on the route. For example, the Florida Central Railroad is paid 
$42.75 per mile for carrying an average weight of 17 pounds daily over a route 22 
miles long, which is at the rate of $320 per hundred for the average mail haul! of 500 
miles. Many similar cases exist in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine —all over the 
Union in fact. 

It may be said that express matter consists in large part of small packages on which 
much higher rates than $2.50 a hundred are paid, and that railway companies would 
not agree to carry express matter at an average of $1 a hundred right through. Pos- 
sibly, but the contrary is strongly indicated by the tariffs the railways make for their 
own trafiic. 

Since this article went to the printer I have learned that the express companies 
make a uniform rate of one cent a pound on magazines from any point between the 
Rockies and the Alleghanies to Louisville, Ky.; —one centa pound for an average 
haul which far exceeds 500 miles, the Mississippi valley measuring 1,500 miles by 1,700 
in the United States; —one cent a pound and paying the railroads out of it, while 
Uncle Sam has to pay the roads eight cents a pound on the same matter. 
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cents fifth-class. The average is about 75 cents first-class, 
and 40 cents fifth-class. Books and papers are first-class 
goods, and would pay the higher rate. This rate, however, 
includes remuneration for station service, advertising, legal 
expenses, etc., as well as haulage. Only seventy per cent of 
railway expenses is due to transportation,”’ which gives us 
52} cents a hundred for haulage; and as forty per cent of this 
is profit,” the cost of hauling a hundred pounds of books and 
papers 500 miles does not average over 32 cents. Probably 
it is less, for the fifth-class charges indicate a cost of haulage 
under 20 cents a hundred; and, whatever difference there 
may be in other respects, there can be very little difference 
in the hauling cost of a hundred pounds of books and a hun- 
dred pounds of paint or castings. 

The cost of hauling per car mile on passenger trains is not 
quite three times the car-mile cost on freight trains,” and as 
it appears probable that the average loading is not widely dif- 
ferent, when we consider the large mileage of partly loaded 
freight cars and “empties,” it is reasonable to regard the 
freight statistics just given as indicating that the cost of haul 
on passenger trains for the distance named falls below #1 per 
hundredweight for dead matter capable of easy and rapid 
handling and causing practically no delay. 

There are facts indicating a much lower actual cost than 
appears from the above discussion based on railway returns in 
respect to cost per train mile. The railroads carry goods from 
New Orleans to San Francisco, 2,500 miles, for eight-tenths 
of a cent a pound, or 80 cents a hundred, and for nearly a 
decade have fought persistently in the United States Courts 
to maintain the right to make such rates ; yet the government 
has to pay $8 a hundred for a haul of 448 miles, ten times as 
much for one-fifth of the distance. That is, the government pays 

21 A. M. Wellington’s “ Economic Theory of Railway Location,” p. 170. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Todd on * Railways,” p. 25, gives the total cost per passenger-train mile in the 
United States as 81 cents, and $1.05 freight. Wellington, pp. 134, 170, and 179, gives 
the average number of cars per passenger train as 5‘, and 20 freight, and states that 
30 per cent of the total cost is due to station service and other items aside from trans- 
portation. This gives about ten cents a car mile for passenger-train cost, and 38.7 
cents for a freight-car mile. The mails as a rule have little or nothing to do with the 
station service, ordinary legal expenses, etc. They buy no tickets and need no wait 
ing rooms, so we exclude them in this discussion of tevusportation, 
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the railways fifty times the rate the railways voluntarily make 
to private parties and struggle to retain the privilege. An 
investigation before the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
brought out the fact that railways and express companies 
carry milk 330 miles, and could carry it 1,000 miles, at one- 
sixth of a cent a pound, or seventeen cents a hundred, and 
return the cans free, and still make a profit, though the charge 
would average less than a fiftieth of the rate the government 
is required to pay.“ Mr. Cowles says: “In some instances 
the receipts from the post office probably more than pay the 
entire cost of the trains that carry the mails” * 

The star-route service is obtained by the government at 
much lower rates than the railway service although the ac- 
tual cost of transportation by wagon, horseback, and on foot 
is much higher than the cost of carriage by rail. 


Annual Mileage. Annual Cost to Government. 


Star-route service 122,116,000 $5,884,000 
Railway service 268,806,000 34,840,000 


a -_ —* — —— —_ 


24 These railway facts are taken from ‘“‘ A General Freight and Passenger Post,” 
by James L. Cowles, pp. 68, 122, et seq. 

2 Id. pp. 5-7. Under the act of July 7, 1838, the lowest compensation given to the 
railroads for transportation of the mails was twenty-five per cent higher than the 
highest compensation allowed the old stage lines for asimilar service, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that the cost of the service of the railroads was hardly a fiftieth 
part the cost by stage. The rates paid to the American roads were, in general, 
double the English rates, and the American Postmaster-General had no control of 
the running of trains, and therefore no power to determine when the mails should be 
delivered. Here are some of the figures given by Postmaster-General Wycliffe in 
1843: New York to Paterson, N.J., seven times a week by the old stage contracts, 
$800 a year; by rail, six times a week, $1,385; Buffalo to Niagara Falls, seven times a 
week in each case, by stage $572, by rail $1,122; Springfield, Mass., to Albany, N. Y., 
six times a week in both cases, by stage $4,762, by rail $10,000; and the railways 
claimed still more. 

Postmaster-General Cave Johnson, in his report of 1845, says: ‘‘ Great and impor 
tant advantages are enjoyed by citizens by the reduction of the price of transporta 
tion, travel, etc., by the railroads, but they have universally increased the price of 
transporting the mails, and in some instances to the extent of 200 or 300 per cent 
above the former prices. It would be difficult to find a satisfactory reason for the 
difference in the price of transporting a thousand pounds of newspapers and letters, 
and a thousand pounds of merchandise, in the same car, between the same places, 
and at the same time; yet more than ten times probably is demanded in one case 
than in the other.”” The following is from “ Her Majesty’s Mails,” by William Lew 
ins: ‘* The cost to the public of the service really done is heavy beyond all proportion. 
The cost of carrying the mails by coaches averaged twopence farthing per mile; the 
average cost under railways (now that so many companies take bags by all trains) for 
1864 averages sixpence a mile, some railways charging five shillings a mile for the ser 
vice they render. The cost of running a train may be reckoned, in most cases, from 
a shilling to fifteen pence a mile; and thus the post office, for the use of a fraction 
of a train, may be said to be paying at the ratio of from fifty to two hundred and fifty 
per cent in excess of the whole cost of running.” Thus the railway policy secms to 
be to charge the public more than the old stage rates, while charging private parties 
much lees than the o!d rates, 
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The star-route service is competitive, the railway service 
is monopolistic. 

It would not seem reasonable to expect the roads to carry 
the mails at an average rate of $1 a cwt. and carry the postal 
cle:iks as they do the express messengers. If Uncle Sam 
were a cunning monopolist he might get a considerably 
lower rate than that. But to be certain of entire fairness 
we will allow $1 per cwt. for haulage, plus 15 cents a car 
mile on railway post-office and apartment cars, plus 10 per 
cent on the value of the cars,* which is certainly a very lib- 
eral payment, the second item alone being more than enough 
to cover the transportation of the cars and all there is in them 
over the lines having postal-car or apartment service. 

The account will stand as follows: 
$1 per hundredweight on the weight of mail carried by the 

aia a ices chiara. shia Gite rch Se ibrar, A tele Rid! kM Gg eRe MR $4,350,000 
15 cents per car mile ®’ for transportation and care of P.-O. and 








APALLMENE CAPS... eee cece cece cee cece cegece cere ceesesces 13,050,000 
10 per cent on the value of postal cars and apartments........ 568,000 
$17,968,000 


It is clear that $18,000,000 would be a liberal payment for 
haulage of the mails, transportation of cars and apartments, 
and rental for their use, the rate on each item containing a 
reasonable margin of profit. 

With $18,000,000 for railway service instead of $34,840,- 
000 the government would save $16,840,000 a year, which 
would pay the deficit and leave a clear profit of $8,712,000 





% There are 776 postal cars, 622 in use and 154 in reserve [ Postmaster-Generai’s 
Report 1896, p. 457, the latest figures available, as Iam informed by letter just received 
(Aug. 1897) from the General Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service]. Post- 
master-General Vilas says, p. 56, Report 1887, ‘* Taking all the P.-O. cars in the U. S., 
their average value does not probably exceed $3,500;”" and the cost of construction 
has diminished considerably since then. The average length of the cars has in- 
creased, however, so it may be fair to retain his average. which would give a valua- 
tion of $2,716,000. There are 1,996 apartment cars in use, and 546 in reserve. The 
average length of an apartment is 17 feet, or 4s the average length of the postal cars, 
so that the 2,542 apartments are substantially equivalent to 847 cars, with a possible 
value of $2,964,500, making $5,680,500 total value for cars and apartments. 


2 The total mileage of railway postal and apartment cars is 170,800,000 per year 
(Postmaster-General’s Report, Nov. 20, 1896, and letter from the General Superinten- 
dent Railway Mail, Aug. 12, 1897). There are in use 622 P.-O. cars and 1,996 apart 
ments, wherefore the mileage of the P.-O. cars is probably about 45,000,000, On the 
average it takes three apartments to equal a car, so that 126,000,000 apartment miles 
equal about 42,000,000 car miles, making a total of 87,000,000 car miles, which at 15 
cents a car mile would amount to $13,050,110 
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to go into the public treasury or be used to improve the postal 
plant. In a few years the profits would be sufficient to pay 
for a postal-telegraph system. 

If the government owned the postal cars a still greater 
saving would be possible ; the ten-per-cent rental, amounting 
to $271,600, included in our estimate would be deducted. 
Under the present rates of payment public ownership of the 
post-office cars would save the people a very large sum even 
without any other reform. The nation pays $3,480,000 a 
year in rentals for cars worth about $2,716,000, so that every 
three years the government pays in rent about four times 
the value of the property rented. One hundred and twenty 
per cent is a pretty good rent. It takes a railroad or some 
sort of a corporation to get, or be willing to take, that kind 
of a rent. In twenty years, the average life of a car, the 
government pays its value twenty-four times. If the gov- 
ernment bought those cars or built new ones for itself it 
could pay for them out of one year’s appropriation, and have 
*764,000 left. Interest at three per cent on the cost would 
be $81,480, depreciation $135,800, repairs, care of cars, etc., 
at $720 a car in use and $200 per car in reserve, $478,000, 
a total of $695,000 for annual expenses.» Wherefore the 
government would make a net saving of $69,000 the first 
year, and more than $2,785,000 each year thereafter by 
acquiring the ownership of the postal cars,” a saving of 
probably more than fifty millions in the next twenty years, 
as the railway charges double up about every ten years. 

The ideal plan would be for the people to own the rail- 
ways as well as the postal cars, then they would get not only 





2 No payment for hauling cars would be necessary so long as the pound rate for 
hauling the mail was sufficient to pay the roads for carriage in theirown cars. With 
such rates the more government cars the better for the roads on the haulage account, 
for nothing need be deducted for wear and tear; whereas in the case of mail carried 
in cars belonging to the roads a deduction must be made for repairs, depreciation, 
etc., and the profit per one hundred pounds of mail carried would be less than if it 
were carried in government cars, the wear and tear and depreciation of which must 
be borne by the United States. 

29In his report for 1887, Postmaster-General Vilas said that on one line $59,087 
was annually paid for the use of four cars that could be bought and equipped in the 
best modern style for less than $17,500, and thia in addition to full-weight pay for 
transportation, amounting in this case to $504,573 a year. Senator Marion Butler, in 
the Senate, Feb. 27, 1897, mentioned the following railway P.-O. car payments: $515,. 
000 to the Pennsylvania Railroad for 69 cars, $7,327 a year for each car; and $425,000 
to the New York Central for 00 cars, $8,500 u year for each car, 
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their mail but their freight, baggage, and themselves trans- 
ported at cost. But meantime it is not fair to pay double 
railway rates on public business. Even at the present exces- 
sive rates, however, the roads are not satisfied to have their 
compensation estimated on the actual weight of mail they 
carry, but “ pad” the mail during the month set apart for 
weighing the mails as a basis for the periodic readjustment 
of compensation. Sacks of books and pamphlets, largely 
Congressional or free matter, are shipped and reshipped by 
the roads during said month in order to swell their pay from 
the government. Detailed evidence has been obtained by 
the post-office authorities in some cases, and has been put in 
the hands of the Attorney-General for criminal prosecution 
(Postmaster-General’s Report, Nov. 20, 1896, p. 35). The 
excuse of the defrauders when caught is simply that « They 
all do it” (Judge Clark in ARENA for May, 1897, p. 949). 
The chief responsibility for the present situation rests with 
Congress and not with the administration.” The Post-Office 
Department has urged again and again the government own- 
ership of postal cars and the adjustment of railway rates, but 
Congress will not take effective action." Senator Marion 





#It is sometimes said that the law only fixes the maximum rates and that the 
Postmaster-General should get better contracts from the roads if the service is not 
worth the maximum. The truth is, however, that the law practically fixes the rates. 
U. S. Revised Statutes, § 4002, says: “‘The Postmaster-General is authorized and 
directed to readjust the compensation hereafter to be paid for the transportation of 
mails on railroad routes upon the conditions [as to frequency, speed, cars, etc.] and 
at the rates hereinafter mentioned : 

“The pay per mile per annum shall not exceed the following rates, namely, On 
routes carrying them whole length an average weight of mails per day of 200 pounds 
$50, 500 pounds $75, 1000 pounds $100,” etc. 

July 12, 1876, Congress enacted: ‘‘ That the Postmaster-General be and he hereby 
is authorized and directed to readjust the compensation to be paid for transportation 
of mails on railroad routes by reducing the said compensation ten per cent from the 
rates fixed and allowed by the act of 1873,’ incorporated in § 4002 of Revised Statutes 
quoted above. 

June 17, 1878, Congress made a five-per-cent reduction in “the rates fixed and al. 
lowed ”’ by the act of 1876. 

Under such laws it is not easy to see how the railroads can be persuaded to take 
less than the statute rates. 

In addition to the transportation rates payments are allowed under Revised Stat- 
utes, §4004, ‘* for every line comprising a daily trip each way of railway post-office cars, 
ata rate not exceeding $25 per mile per annum for cars 40 feet in length, and $30 for 45- 
foot cars, and $40 for 50-foot cars, and $50 per mile per annum for 55- to 60-foot cars.”’ 


$1The department has also asked for one-cent letters, a postal telegraph and tele. 
phone, postal savings-banks, and a parcel post, but the representatives of the railways 
and express companies, banks, and telegraph and telephone companies in the third 
house have prevented favorable action by the people’s representatives in the first and 
second houses. 
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Butler’s proposition that the government should not pay 
more than express companies pay for the same service would 
seem to be one that no honest man could object to, and yet 
the Senate would not listen to it.” 

Why does Congress refuse to act in the interests of the 
people in this matter? Because of the influence of the great 
railway corporations. 

So far from being an argument favorable to private cor- 
porations or against public ownership, the postal deficit, from 
whatever point of view we regard it, proves to be a powerful 
argument against private corporation methods and in favor 
of more public ownership. 


%2T mean they would not listen to it favorably. See the discussion in the Senate 
in February, 1897 (‘*‘ Congressional Record,” vol. 29, numbers 55 and 60, es pecially the 
latter, pp. 2540 to 44, 46, 67, 69, 70, Feb. 27, 1897). Senator Butler proposed that the 
government should not pay more for transportation than express companies (but 
gave no facts to show how much that is), and also that the annual rental for postal 
cars should not exceed ten per cent of their value. He said that freight rates have 
been reduced forty per cent in the last twenty years, while railway mail rates have 
remained almost the same. 


(To be continued.) 











THE LABORER’S VIEW OF THE LABOR 
QUESTION.’ 


I. HOW THE LABORER FEELS. 


BY HERBERT M. RAMP. 








considered in all its phases, or shows forth greater ex- 

tremes, than the condition, prospects, and sentiments 
of the American laborer. Men of letters, of culture, and of 
wide experience have given it their attention and attempted 
to carefully analyze the same; while men of smaller intelli- 
gence and narrowed understanding have delivered their ha- 
rangues, which served to excite feelings of rebellion and re- 
sentment on one side, or tyranny and oppression on the other. 
Men who have been oppressed by capital or labor — for op- 
pression is possible on either side — protest, and bitterly too, 
against the power that injured, or appeared to injure them; 
and rarely does an opinion appear that is not tinged with 
some sentiment or passion. Theories elaborately contrived, 
policies that attract attention, and sometimes experiment, 
have been constantly proposed since labor was first bought 
and sold, but nothing has ever brought the satisfaction that 
was anticipated, or welded the employer and employee into 
an indissoluble union of interests, such as man has ever 
hoped for. 

There are reasons for this, and ones that we fear will never 
be entirely obliterated. The wealthy look upon life, busi- 
ness, and progress from one point of view; the poor from 
another; and the middle class, those who live well and en- 
joy at least the necessaries of life, usually receiving a good 
education and having a liberal prospect of rising in the 
world,— those who are regarded as safe guides to follow 


— no question is more thoroughly studied and 





1 The three articles which follow have been sent to THE ARENA by their respec- 
tive authors without solicitation; they are purely voluntary and independent contri- 
butions to the discussion of the labor question; and their authors are, as they purport 
to be, members of the so-called working class, the first of them being a “ laborer,”’ 
the second a “‘ workman,” and the third a “‘ farm hand.” — Eprror OF THE ARENA. 
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because they are neither rich nor poor, — look in a still differ- 
ent manner upon the problems of life, existence, and the 
hopes of their posterity. This class is better provided for; 
they are several steps nearer to accumulation, to wealth ; -and 
their energies are devoted more in that direction. The senti- 
ment of all classes differs, and it is well-nigh impossible for 
an occupant of any to not become imbued with the atmos- 
phere in which he exists. 

But our greatest trouble arises from the extremes, the rich 
and poor, the smallest and largest classes of society. They 
are most widely at variance, and largely through misunder- 
standing of the motives that cause the conditions they fight; 
and it is the intention to show how the laborers, the poorest 
class, feel; how their condition appears to them; what the 
future promises, and why they fight ; what they consider the 
encroachments of capital, invention, and we might say prog- 
ress, upon the ground regarded as theirs, and the fear they 
possess of the result. We trust this will be done in as dis- 
passionate a manner as possible, divested of prejudice, barring 
from our considerations the tyrannical rich, the vicious poor, 
for they constitute a small percentage of the great body of 
American citizens of whom we shall speak. 

The condition of the American laborer, as it appears to 
him, is one of poverty; he measures his remuneration, his 
ability to purchase the necessities of life, by the middle class 
or the rich. He does not understand why his labor is ill- 
paid, the mechanic better, and his employer is placed beyond 
the reach of want or necessity. (By “laborer” I mean the 
great mass of unskilled labor, the largest portion of our pop- 
ulation.) He sees men created to all appearance equal ; they 
live, act, suffer, and enjoy the same, but their worldly con- 
ditions are different. One enjoys wealth, accumulated or 
inherited, while the other spends his days in the grinding 
mill of poverty. He knows that brains and ability are bet- 
ter paid,.meet with more success; but why he is one of the 
common mass is a reason he often cannot fathom. His edu- 
cation may have been limited, and his advantages few. Prob- 
ably he was the son of poor parents, and was required to toil 
as soon as age or physical ability would permit. Life to him 
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has always been a struggle for existence, for bread and but- 
ter, often without the butter. He has his joys, sorrows, and 
periods of happiness the same as every well-balanced indi- 
vidual; he does not become morose or sullen on account of 
fancied wrongs, but in his eyes poverty is man’s greatest 
curse. It hems him in on every side, preventing his children 
from receiving as complete an education as he may desire, 
and himself from enjoying many things that others do, and 
it burns more deeply in his heart the distinction between the 
rich and the poor. 

It is the environment that surrounds him against which he 
rebels, sometimes openly, sometimes in spirit, and sometimes 
unconsciously ; but it is rebellion against his lot, be it in riot 
or secret regret. Wealth is distasteful to him when others 
hold it, but he would not hesitate to acquire the same himself 
if possible ; it is a thing to be desired, yet he fears its power. 
He may profess that this is not true, that wealth is not re- 
garded unfriendly, yet any demand upon his resources by the 
same, no matter how necessary or just, is viewed with alarm 
and apprehension. And this fear is not wholly without 
foundation, for capital looks upon labor as a commodity, la- 
bor upon capital as a taskmaster that is exacting in its re- 
quirements. But we know that men of wealth do interest 
themselves in the cause of labor, and to some effect; that 
much that the poor enjoy to-day can be traced directly to 
capital and its influences; but from a business point of view 
it regards labor as an article to be bought and sold. 

What is the price of a man? —for his labor for an ordi- 
nary lifetime, for the devotion and expenditure of his vitality, 
his life? The ordinary laborer who received $1.25 per day 
for thirty or thirty-five years would receive about twelve 
thousand dollars. That is the price of a man, the price that 
millions wear out their bodies and expend their energies for, 
— twelve thousand dollars. Yet that amount of capital in- 
vested in a profitable business, yielding nine per cent inter- 
est, will furnish an income three times that of the laborer, 
and at the end the principal will remain unimpaired. 

The laborer knows this is true, that capital exacts a toll 
from labor, that as years roll on and his ability or capacity 
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is decreasing, the power that his exertions have created 
and enlarged requires tribute from him. It cannot be ex- 
pected that he will always judge rightly, that he will under- 
stand that it required capital to centralize industries sufficient 
to furnish him an occupation, and that the brain which 
guides and directs the manipulations of capital must be 
greater in resource and power than that which executes its 
demands. 

The wealthy compare the lot of the laborer with that of those 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, or eighteenth century, to show 
how the laboring classes have steadily risen in education, remu- 
neration, and the enjoyment of the necessaries of life. They 
point with pride, that to-day some of our section hands possess 
more knowledge and education than many a member of the 
English Parliament in the seventeenth century. They inform 
the laboring man that he is better off than ever before; which 
is true; and that he possesses more privileges, liberty, more 
prospects of a better condition, and more opportunities to 
rise. But how much attention will a hungry man pay to 
ancient history or modern philosophy? What effect will a 
long string of statistics have upon him, when he knows that 
at home his children are hungry or cold, or that his labor will 
not provide for them creditably, while he sees others comfort- 
ably situated? What will he care how much his forefathers 
paid for wheat, or whether they ever saw wheat, should his 
wages be reduced, —a reduction that means so much less 
clothing, fuel, or provisions? Reared in a struggle for ex- 
istence, he regards every innovation, every cheapened prod- 
uct, as inimical to his interests. His education has been toil; 
his reward, a mere existence. 

He has been often told that in this republic it is possible 
for every man to rise, that men are equal; but he knows all 
cannot rise to the top; he realizes, as those do that make 
such assertions, that the great mass of humanity must re- 
main at the bottom. It is well to brighten the prospects of 
man by his possibilities; it were well to give him hope in the 
future, and that we all possess; but the probabilities are he 
will not rise. It would be strange were every man a million- 
aire, and were there no servants for him. What he regards 
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of most vital importance is his present condition. He 
may hope and work for a happier future,— what man does 
not?— but he expects to build it upon the position he occu- 
pies at present. He does not seek to advance the cause or 
salary of the individual a step above him, but in his weak 
manner he devotes his energies to protection of his present 
possessions. 

The trials and hardships of his life serve to stimulate his 
fear and often hatred of the rich; he does not consider his 
toil so much a matter of business as a matter of necessity. 
The heart of a true man will often swell with bitterness and 
anger at the rich because of the manner in which his toil is 
regarded, simply a business transaction, while to him it is 
a means of existence, a part of his life, sentiments, and ex- 
pectations. It is useless to say capital treats all her em- 
ployees alike or with the same consideration, for as a man 
advances in ability or value to his employer he is treated with 
greater leniency. Rules that a poor laborer would instantly 
receive his discharge for breaking may be transgressed by the 
valuable man with impunity. The more valuable a man, the 
more difficult he is to replace, the more attention will be paid 
to his wishes, not because he is more worthy as a man or a 
better companion, but because he is worth more dollars and 
cents. There are more devoted employees to-day than de- 
voted employers ; more men who, amid our strikes and vari- 
ous labor difficulties, would fight for the power that supports 
them, than employers who would fight for the power that 
created capital, numbers compared. The employer can in- 
gratiate himself into the hearts of his men by kindness 
and sympathy, by assistance in times of need, and be con- 
sidered a friend and benefactor; but the laborer can only 
gain the favor of his employer by service, superior ability or 
workmanship,— by his actual value. With one it is cold, 
calculating business ; with the other, bread, consideration, 
and kindness. 

The laborer is more dependent upon sympathy, upon sup- 
port ; his services must be sold and purchased, and he offers 
for sale the best service a man can render, his toil. He 
rarely traces results to their true cause. When pay or hours 
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are reduced, he does not turn his reproach against his own 
employer, except possibly when the blow is first struck ; he 
blames the government, the millionaires, Wall Street, trusts, 
and shows an involuntary disposition to excuse his individual 
employer, and condemn some other power. So it is, the coun- 
try over. His daily dependence upon his employer has taught 
him to regard employers with a more kindly spirit. Does capi- 
tal always regard labor thus? By association the workman’s 
labor becomes part of him. Be his tools the pick or hammer, 
they grow into his nature, the same as money grows into the 
nature of the wealthy,—a means of livelihood. He regards 
his labor with the same feelings the employer does his entire 
establishment, and he cannot conceive why the things that 
are so closely interwoven in his very existence, the things 
that are associated with his family and all he holds dear, 
should be treated like grain or cattle, and sold in the market, 
subject to the laws of supply and demand. 

We know it is natural that capital should act so, and that 
humanity is alike; that the poor buy where they can the 
cheapest, take advantage of forced sales and of the inevitable 
laws of supply and demand. They will haggle over prices 
with their grocer or landlord with little consideration for 
what benefit they derive, yet when the labor market is over- 
stocked, and capital takes advantage of it in the same manner 
that workmen take advantage of the farmer when potatoes 
are plentiful, cries of fear and alarm swell up in the throats 
of the poor, even though never uttered. The laborer feels 
that his toil is part of himself, and that capital should be a 
simple instrument to purchase and employ it; while capital 
regards labor as a means for its inflation or growth. 

The American workmen enjoy more advantages than labor 
ever did before, yet they have trials that breed discontent. 
Think of men doing hard labor for seventy-five cents to $1.00 
per day, and not regulartime then. Witness our coal miners, 
delving deep in the bowels of the earth, risking life and 
limb in pursuit of the coal that develops the energy and life 
of the nation, for wages that will not give them the neces- 
saries of life. See our men in factories, mills, and everywhere, 
the producers, the creators of the wealth of the nation, receiv- 
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ing barely sufficient to keep hunger and cold from their door, 
and decency to their apparel, and imagine, if you can, a rea- 
son why discontent will not arise. 

The prospect of the laborer, as it appears to him, is dark. 
He looks forward and judges the future by the past few years. 
Wages have been reduced recently, sometimes often in the 
past ten or twenty years, and the laborer views the move- 
ments of capital with distrust. His world does not extend 
to gigantic enterprises, except where he feels they will op- 
press or relieve him. It cannot be expected that he will 
view the reasons of depreciated wages in their true light, and 
realize that the great war which laid waste our country and 
depleted our stock of labor had its influence; that enormous 
enterprises, requiring years of toil, have been completed ; and 
that our supply of labor is gradually increasing. With re- 
duced incomes, labor often unemployed, and all the ills he is 
heir to, he would not change the country’s condition for the 
one that existed, and the causes of its existence (if he pos- 
sessed the power), when his wages were higher and his ser- 
vices were in greater demand, should he realize what such a 
change would mean. 

He regards the labor-saving machinery, the inventions of 
our day, with no very pleasant sensations. And who would 
not if similarly situated? A machine is devised that he 
knows will do more and better work at less expense than he 
could ever hope to, and the business that he has followed for 
years is pushed from his reach by the inventive faculty. If 
the doctors and lawyers of the nation were to see a method 
devised to dispense with their services; if the wealthy were 
to witness some system adopted that would take the power 
from their capital, — the power to earn their livelihood by its 
use, —do you think they would be easily consoled by the 
explanation that it was done in the interests of progress, that 
the people would all be benefited by the change? Would 
not that system appear to them detrimental and incur their 
displeasure and opposition? How would the doctor feel if 
his patients could attain perfect health by some other means 
than paying him two or three dollarsa visit? Or the lawyer 
if justice could be administered without his well-paid-for ad- 
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vice? Do you believe they would receive and assist such 
methods to find a place with the public? Yet the laborer 
feels the same when machinery is invented that dispenses 
with his services, as it is doing with thousands every year, — 
machinery that drives him to new and untried fields of labor. 
Cheap shoes are a blessing to the poor, but if machinery sup- 
plants the man who makes the shoes, you have incurred the 
displeasure of the shoemaker. Progress has touched his 
capacity for earning a living. So it is in a hundred lines; 
yes, in every line. The inventive faculty has reduced the 
cost of manufactured goods enormously, but it has also re- 
duced the amount of labor employed to a greater extent. Man 
may buy his clothing cheaper, travel for less, but if he can- 
not sell his labor, flour would be dear at ten cents per barrel. 

When progress has crowded him from his accustomed 
channel, he is often told to find other occupations; that 
there are immense tracts of land in the South or West; that 
there are openings here or there that can be found to take 
the place of that which he was forced to abandon. Yet how 
would the lawyer or doctor feel if requested to change the 
profession he had followed twenty years? And so feels the 
laborer who has followed some branch of toil. The laborers 
have always regarded every improvement that abridged their 
toil, with disfavor; not as a whole, on any specified improve- 
ment, but individually when such injured them. 

But in change of occupations capital has labor at a disad- 
vantage. It can be directed into new channels with smaller 
loss than labor can change the education of a lifetime. The 
rich, when unfortunate, find assistance from their fellows, 
and rarely want; while the poor, when unfortunate, can ex- 
pect little aid from others almost as needy as themselves. 
The rich have been educated in the business of accumula- 
tion, or deriving their livelihood from money, while the poor 
have been educated in some branch of toil to accomplish the 
same end, which cannot be turned from its habitual course 
with the ease that wealth can. Labor is confined to special- 
ties, but money can find its way to any business that is trans- 
acted. Macaulay tells us that when the flying-coach was 
first used in England, a mode of travel that would carry pas- 
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sengers fifty miles per day in pleasant weather and over good 
roads, large classes clamored against it with obstinacy and 
invective. It was vehemently argued that the saddlers and 
spurriers would be ruined by hundreds, that numerous inns 
at which mounted travellers had been in the habit of stopping 
would be deserted. 

Still with all the improvement of the world and of our coun- 
try, with the wonderful strides we have made in progress, 
the laborer stands to-day in a better position than he did 
when people travelled on horseback, made bricks by hand, 
and were clad in homespun. In a seemingly mysterious 
manner his lot has been bettered, and his prophecies and 
fears, instead of being realized, have sunk out of sight in the 
steady progress of the people. 

What the workingman fears is his future, or the future of 
his posterity. He looks forward to toil, and hard toil too, 
for himself and family. He knows that the inclination of 
our people is toward cheapened products, and that every 
nerve is strained in that direction. He witnesses the busi- 
ness in which he was educated as a boy sink into a practical 
state of disuse through improvements. He sees positions 
that formerly required skilled mechanics filled by cheap and 
unskilled workmen, and to him it appears that the opportu- 
nity for advancement of the man without capital is gradually 
growing less. His children cannot follow the business he 
has followed, and hope to realize as good a living, and his 
natural tendency is to view the future with apprehension. 
It cannot be expected that he will be philosopher enough to 
recognize that, while the business he has followed is dropping 
to a lower place in the mechanical world, or is supplanted by 
machinery, hundreds of other avenues are being opened to 
his posterity, and that progress has relieved mankind of the 
most laborious part of toil, and placed many necessities and 
even luxuries within his reach that formerly he knew not. 
But he feels that every innovation upon the domain he now 
occupies is a detriment to the future of the class. 

The laboring classes also fear the centralization of capital, 
of industries, of corporations. They feel, and truly too, that 
this amassing of wealth in the hands of a few destroys the 
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possibility of their advancement. They regard corporations 
as soulless, as indeed those bodies often are; but they forget 
that the smaller the number of wealthy individuals there are, 
the fewer common enemies they have to meet. They forget, 
‘oo, that a trust or combine which proves itself inimical to 
the interests of the people will surely go down in ruin. 

It is probable that these thoughts will meet with the entire 
approval of but few, but they are recorded, as felt, by a laborer. 
The vast mass of humanity never trouble themselves about 
how their neighbors feel ; the greatest thought is, what can we 
do that will benefit us, and be. lawful and legitimate in the 
eyes of the world? A spirit of selfishness predominates and 
controls the human race. The progress of the age is depend- 
ent upon it. Go where you will, in the shop, in the mill, or on 
the farm, in our schools or colleges, in every business, and you 
find that this spirit pervades the atmosphere. We cannot say it 
is wrong or unjust, but we can say that there will never be per- 
fect unity between capital and labor, no matter what laws may 
regulate them, until man learns to regard man as his brother 
in the fullest sense of the word; and that will be — when? 

We know there are oppressive employers, who seek to 
trample down all beneath them, but we also know they are in 
the minority ; that the wealthy, as a rule, if they do oppress, 
do it from a motive of self-interest or self-preservation rather 
than from one of tyranny. We know there are vicious em- 
ployees, men who would strike down the hand that has sup- 
plied them with bread, who regard capital as a thing to make 
war upon and plunder, but the majority of American workmen 
stand on the side of right and justice, honest, devoted, and 
reliable; sensitive of their future, clinging to that which they 
possess with a tenacity that would cause a belief they were op- 
posing progress, while in reality they only cling to that which 
from their point of view is their means of an honest subsistence. 

Wise legislation will do much, education more, but a more 
thurough feeling of brotherhood, not between individuals, not 
between individual employers and their employees, but be- 
tween man and man in all stations of life, will solve the 
problems that confront us daily in a hundred forms. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 
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I. UP OR DOWN? 


BY W. EDWARDS. 





In looking over the different comments of the press in re- 
gard to the last election, I found little to encourage the man 
whose capital consists of muscle, with more or less brains, 
and the ability to apply them in the production of the vari- 
ous necessities of modern life. Setting aside the arguments 
’ or the single gold standard, — if 
indeed the “ gold-bugs ” ever had any to set aside, — we were 
promised prosperity through the return of confidence, with, 
perhaps, the addition of an increased tariff. 


for or against “ free silver,’ 


Mr. McKinley informed us, in one of his preélection 
speeches, that it was better to open the mills than the mints. 
By this I presume he meant us to infer that, if confidence 
were restored, the capitalists who owned the mills would 
open them. There is little doubt that, if the operatives only 
had been consulted, they would never have been closed so 
long as wages were forthcoming. But will confidence in any 
amount induce a manufacturer to produce goods to place on 
a falling market? And will any amount of confidence en- 
able the man who is “ broke ” to buy what he needs and all 
he needs, and so assist in raising the market? The melan- 
choly fact is, that there is a continually increasing portion of 
the people of this country who are “ broke,” or very near to 
it, and are therefore unable to do their share of the consum- 
ing process. These, in their efforts to get a share of the 
purchasing medium, either take the places of those at work, 
at a lower wage, and force them on to the “ broke” list, or 
else the wages of the employed are reduced, and their con- 
sumptive capacity lessened. 

No one who is acquainted with the condition of the mass 
of the American people now and in the past—not the glo- 
rious prosperity of °92, but further back — will believe the 
oft-repeated stump assertion that their condition has im- 
proved ; at least in proportion to the increase of wealth in 
the country. Statistical legerdemain will not do for a 
thinker, as Professor F. Parsons showed in his article in THE 
ARENA for October, 1896 ; and though I do not find fault with 
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raw statistics, 1 object to their being cooked. The fact is, 
any mechanic knows that he has to produce a greatly increased 
amount of work, at a wage which does not procure him a 
greatly increased amount of necessities. And in unskilled 
labor the condition is intensified, the grain-elevator, the 
steam-shovel, the ore-carrier, and other similar machines do- 
ing the work of thousands, without employing in their pro- 
duction a tithe of the men they displace; if they did they 
would not be made. Any mechanic knows that protection 
does not protect him from an influx of foreign labor in case 
he makes an effort to get a fairer share of his production ; 
and I don’t think anyone knows of a capitalist who inquired 
as to the fitness for citizenship of an imported workman. 
Cheapness is the sole desideratum. I do not agree with 
those who favor laws to prevent immigration; but I believe 
that the capitalists who were so solicitous about our national 
honor during the campaign, should have exhibited some 
themselves when they selected their agents to assist them in 
their industries. The man whose standard of living was the 
lowest was the man they wanted; and, so far as I can see, 
the tendency is downward all the time. 

What is the future of the American “ workingman”? (I 
do not like the term, but I use it in its commonly accepted 
sense.) If downward, how far down? And if upward, how 
is the raise to be accomplished ? 

Under modern industrial conditions, every industry is con- 
centrated. The general shop and the all-round mechanic is 
getting scarcer. The old-fashioned millwright who was 
handy at the wood-bench, the forge, or the lathe, and, with 
his hammer and chisel and file, could roughly accomplish the 
work now done by the planer or milling machine, has passed 
away or become the pattern-maker, the turner, the machinist, 
or the erector. The various parts which he used to fit one 
to the other by hand are now made in duplicate and inter- 
changeable, by mechanical appliances, almost doing away 
with manual skill, and reducing the mechanic to the condi- 
tion of a part of the machine; in some cases scarcely a neces- 
sary part, as machinery is constantly being made more and 
more automatic. 
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The object of machinery, or rather the object of its pur- 
chaser, is to save labor; and the man with his labor to sell 
finds himself, at least temporarily, without a market; his in- 
come ceases, and he is, against his will, obliged to reduce his 
consumption to its lowest possible limit. Here is the secret 
of the overproduction of which we hear so much. As social- 
ists often point out, our children run barefoot, and many men 
and women nearly so, because of an overproduction of shoes; 
our Western farmers burn corn because of an overproduction 
of coal; our miners go hungry because of an overproduction 
of corn ; and so on through the whole ridiculous gamut. 

The remedy frequently suggested to the displaced work- 
man is to adopt a new calling, — to do something else; but 
we are not often told what. We are told that every calling 
has plenty of room for the best men — at the top. Granted. 
But what about the good man who is not the best? Go at 
something else! He goes. He tries one thing after another, 
and finds that there are no uninhabited islands or unsupplied 
labor markets in his neighborhood ; so he concludes to go 
somewhere else. He finds several thousands engaged in the 
same business. After a while he finds his supply of sound 
money exhausted, and he resolves to do as he sees many 
others doing, “ beat his way” from place to place. Finding 
himself hungry and without money, the alternatives are left 
him of dying of hunger or something else, or of getting food 
either by begging or stealing. If he chooses the former, as 
hundreds do, of course that ends his earthly career. If the 
latter, his hunger is relieved at the cost of his self-respect. 
I am not sure whether begging or stealing has the greater 
effect, but I rather incline to the former. In any case you 
have an “ entered apprentice” to the great craft of tramps ; 
and a few months will make him a first-class model for the 
illustrated society journal, a butt for the ridicule of people 
whose useful work would not be worth enough to keep them 
in cigarettes, a source of wealth to the humorist and the 
comedian, a subject of alarm to the man who tries to read 
the history of his country ahead. 

If he chooses to stay at home and do the best he can, he 
will find his income reduced, either by lower wages or by 
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longer idleness or both. He is obliged to depend more upon 
his credit in order to live up to his accustomed standard (and 
probably become a “ dead-beat”’), or to reduce his expenses 
by cutting off, one after another, the items he used to con- 
sider necessities. He is obliged to give up the idea of giv- 
ing his children as high an education as he had intended for 
them, and, taking them from school, set them to earning 
their own living — if the opportunity offers. The payments 
on the home he has been trying to provide for his family be- 
come irregular, and finally the real-estate shark devours it. 
How much farther down is the bottom? 

Meanwhile the more “ able ” man, through the ownership 
or control of the machinery of production or distribution or 
both, finds himself in possession of an amount of wealth 
which a few years before he would have considered unat- 
tainable, and yet finds that he is merely on the fringe of 
the wealthy crowd; and the man who tries to combine hu- 
manity with business finds himself being driven to the wall, 
and obliged to discontinue one or the other. Generally he 
chooses to forego the former, and enters into the mad scram- 
ble for wealth in which so great a proportion of us are en- 
gaged, from the millionaire stock-gambler to the ward-heeler 
and floating voter,— from the Vanderbilts, Rockefellers, and 
Carnegies, crowding out their smaller competitors and driv- 
ing them into the ranks of wage-workers, to the “scab” 
workman frustrating the efforts of his organized fellows to 
improve their condition, and dragging them down to a lower 
level — nearer to bed-rock. 

If the tendency in the future is to be upward, how is it to 
be brought about? I confess that I can imagine no method 
but such as would be considered, by some, anarchistic, social- 
istic, anything but conservative. It is true that a protective 
tariff enables an employer to pay higher wages; but does it 
make him do it? He gets down to “ business principles,” 
and buys his labor in the best — the cheapest — market. It 
has always seemed strange to me that the most strenuous 
supporters of protection, with high-priced American labor, 
are almost always as strongly opposed to trades unions, who 
are trying their hardest to assist in the maintenance of high 
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wages. And, while they condemn the cheap foreign pauper 
labor, they are ever ready to hire the cheap foreign laborer. 
And the great American Sovereign usually expects just as 
much for the nickel he earned in five minutes as if he had 
been six times as long in earning it. An exception should, 
however, be made in the case of beer. Starting in with a 
glass, or probably a “schooner,” he will, after a while, be 
found asking for a “ pony.” I don’t know of any other case 
where a man asks for less than he is entitled to without in- 
tending charity. His employer does the same thing. His 
libations may cost several times more, but the principle is 
the same. 

With this, I think, single exception, we are all engaged in 
getting, or making, money and getting as much return for it 
in necessities or luxuries as possible. Business, which knows 
no friendship, teaches us to take all possible advantage of 
our fellows. Ifa man, having a particular need for money, 
has something to sell, we expect to buy it for less than its 
real worth, whether it be labor, goods, or honor. This ac- 
counts for cheap labor, cheap goods, and cheap honor. If a 
man is greatly in need of articles other than money, we 
expect to sell to him at an advance over what we should 
consider a fair price if he were not in such need — taking 
advantage of each other’s necessities in business, from the 
stock-market or produce exchange to the railroad lunch 
counter. The result is a tendency toward making us a na- 
tion of princes and paupers, which the framers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitution evidently did 
not intend. The man who has but his labor to sell has 
about one chance in a million of becoming a prince. His 
prospects of becoming a pauper are, under existing condi- 
tions, very bright. ‘The man who preaches that competition 
is the life of trade will generally be found investing in a 
line of business which is, or promises to be, a monopoly; 
and the nearer his business approaches a monopoly, the more 
secure he feels of a dividend or profit. 

Occasionally a man, in taking full advantage of his oppor- 
tunities, renders himself obnoxious; and so we condemn a 
Vanderbilt, a Gould, a Pullman, a Carnegie, a Rockefeller, 
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an Armour, or an Astor, without considering that a Smith, or 
Jones, or Robinson may do the same thing by and by. And 
with the same opportunities and the same “shrewdness” or 
“ business talent,” why should he not? The idea of doing 
away with the opportunities seems to be generally condemned, 
even by those who condemn the offenders. 

It is amusing to hear an American talk of the slowness of 
our British cousins in taking up new ideas, and then notice 
his righteous indignation at the suggestion of collective own- 
ership. We can carry our mails of course, but we couldn’t 
own the cars that carry them; and as to owning the engine 


that pulis them, and the rails they run on, — why!—!—! 
We can carry a letter for special delivery, but to talk of 
carrying a message by telegraph or ‘phone, — why ! —!—! 


We can print notes for National Banks so that they will 
be as good as the government; but if you suggest the idea 
of the government’s establishing banks, taking deposits, and 
issuing its own notes, — why !—!—! 

A city can lay out, beautify, and keep in order a park; it 
can make roads and bridges through it; but if you suggest 
the idea of conveying citizens to it by street-cars, why ! —!—! 

None of these things can be accomplished except by private 
enterprise; and private enterprise is quite willing to invest a 
dollar in a public convenience, providing the public will grant 
it, gratis, a franchise which it can sell for five or ten dollars. 
Private enterprise is not to blame ; but it seems to me that, 
with the many examples before it, the American public should 
learn the error of its ways. If it can convey passengers from 
New York to Brooklyn with profit to all concerned, it can 
convey them elsewhere. If it can successfully conduct one 
monopolistic industry, it can another. There is no surrender 
of individual right in the postal service. We are not obliged 
to use the mails if we desire not to; and we are not com- 
pelled to work in the service if we can get employment more 
_to our taste. (It is surprising, though, how many are anxious 
to sink their individuality and become part of a huge ma- 
chine.) If our mines were owned and controlled by govern- 
ment, we should not have to be miners ; and we should not 
have to pay exorbitant prices for coal. 
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And while the last proposition may appear to many to be 
going too far, I think the system might be carried, with ad- 
vantage to the many, still farther. Any industry which can 
be monopolized under present conditions, could be success- 
fully carried on by a municipal, State, or national govern- 
ment. The great difference between private enterprise and 
governmental service is, that the one is carried on entirely for 
profit, while the other is rendered at cost. In the one case 
either competition or greed for profit grinds the laborer down 
to a point below that which he should occupy as a unit in a 
great nation. The hours of labor are kept so long, in spite 
of improved methods, that there is always a surplus of labor, 
which becomes, to a greater or less extent, a charge upon the 
community, as proved by the regular and increasing attend- 
ance at the different relief departments. In plain terms, 
the community makes up the difference between what the 
laborer receives from private employers and a living wage. 

Another item of public payments for private benefit should 
be taken into account. Capital, in its efforts to reduce the 
cost of labor, and labor, in its efforts to improve its condition, 
get into conflict one with the other. The public authorities 
are called upon to “ preserve order,” or, otherwise, to assist 
capital in degrading labor (I never heard of a strike against 
an advance of wages, or a lockout on account of men de- 
manding a reduction), and a bill is presented for public pay- 
ment, often greatly exceeding the amount involved in the 
private quarrel. It seems to me that the community would 
be wise if they hired their own labor to do public work, and 
avoided the necessity of supporting men in idleness. In every 
case where enterprises have been carried on collectively, the 
laborer’s condition has been improved and the service has 
been rendered cheaper, in spite of the fact, existing in some 
cases, that an excessive price has been paid to the former 
owners of the plant, the charges of which must be added to 
running expenses. There is probably no railroad in this coun- 
try which could not be duplicated for less than its capital- 
ization. 

I do not believe in any one panacea for the evils which 
afflict us, but I believe the way to improvement in the condi- 
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tion of the laborer, who forms the majority of “ the people,” 
lies through his employment “by the people,” “for the 
people’s” benefit. In conversations on the subject of public 
operation of railroads, etc., I have often been met with the 
objection that, while it might be all right in other countries, 
it would never do in this; there would be too much steal- 
ing. Can it be that the American people have become so 
dishonest that they dare not trust themselves to do their own 
business ? I do not think it is as bad as that; if it is, it is 
time for a general housecleaning. 

Capital wouid doubtless oppose all efforts to bring about 
such changes, but it would do well to remember that the 
drift of the time is to reduce the number of rich men. The 
small capitalist is getting into the condition of the mechanic 
who finds it necessary to “ go to some other business.” If 
the present fight between the big fish and the little ones con- 
tinues, there will soon be but a few big sharks, unless we 
except a few pilot fish. 

Of one thing I feel sure, and that is, that the price of 
labor is very near bed-rock. And I have an idea that the 
rock is not solid;—that there is a pocket containing gas 
which, if the capitalistic pick should happen to strike fire. 
might explode. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 


Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Ill. THE FARM HAND: AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 
BY WILLIAM EMORY KEARNS. 
(One of Them.) 





The American farm haad is a pariah among the laboring 
classes of his own country, He is an unknown factor in all 
political and social problems. If there is any class that can be 
called the proletariat of our social system, that class is com- 
posed of the farm hands —the wage-workers of the farms. 

As an element of the farming population farm hands are 
certainly entitled to some consideration, for they are almost 
as numerous as farmers themselves. And as producers, or 
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as an industrial factor, their worth to the farming industry 
and to society is absolutely beyond computation. More than 
half of the entire agricultural production of this country is 
produced by the labor of farm hands— hired men. Yet the 
wage-earners of the farm have never been recognized in any 
way whatever. People observe and study the social condi- 
tion of the farmers and their immediate families. But the 
hired men of the field and the hired girls of the kitchen, 
having no opportunity of speaking in their own behalf, have 
escaped observation entirely. As a rule people know no 
more about them or their actual condition than they know 
about the people of a foreign country. 

Farm hands are more widely distributed over the country 
than any other class of workingmen. They are found in 
every State and neighborhood. In bleak New England, with 
her long, cold winters, hundreds of farm hands toil daily. 
Farm hands must brave the snows and blizzards of the 


Northwest. And in order that our semitropical crops may 


be cultivated and harvested, thousands of farm hands must 
work in the enervating heat of the Southern summers. 
Wherever men strive to make “two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before,” they require the labor of farm 
hands. Farm hands compose an important part of the con- 
stituency of nearly every man elected to public office. In 
many States and counties they could hold the balance of 
power at the ballot-box. Yet candidates and politicians al- 
ways refuse to recognize this class as a voting element. Of 
a truth they are an unknown factor. 

Of the twelve or fifteen millions of wage-earners in this 
country, at least five millions are farm hands. But the la- 
bor movement fails to even take cognizance of their exist- 
ence. They seem to be considered entirely beneath the 
notice of other workingmen, and are not reckoned as a part 
of the great body of American workingmen. In fact, the 
very name, farm hand, has become a term of reproach and a 
byword among other workers. 

We have labor leaders, philanthropists, and reformers, but 
all of them neglect this class. In nearly all countries the 
most lowly and neglected classes have some friends and 
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champions. There always arises some noble and devoted 
soul to tell of the wrongs of the downtrodden and oppressed, 
in song or story. The “Song of the Shirt” has stirred mil- 
lions of hearts to profoundest sympathy for the hard-worked, 
ill-paid sewing-women. Even the despised negro slave had 
his sturdy friends. “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” dragged to light 
a nation’s crime, and gave impetus to a powerful agitation 
that abated not until Emancipation was an accomplished fact. 
To-day hundreds of able men and women are pleading the 
cause of the debt-ridden farmers of the West and of the op- 
pressed workers of the city. But as yet no immortal Hood 
has ever sung, no Harriet Beecher Stowe has ever written, 
of farm hands and their condition. No silver-tongued orator 
has ever told of the disadvantages, the injustice, and the 
wrongs that enthrall and bind down the wage-workers of 
the farming industry. 

It is evident that we must help ourselves, that we must 
fight our own battles. I am a farm hand myself; and I have 
determined to speak in our own behalf — to plead the cause 
of my fellow farm hands and of myself. In doing this I 
know that I confront the prejudices and traditions of centuries. 
I know that custom and public opinion deny me the right to 
do this. We are only “hired” hands, dependent upon our 
employers for an opportunity to live, consequently, say the 
people, it would be entirely improper for us to make public 
demands of any kind. 

Somehow the public expect us to occupy a different rela- 
tion and a different position from any other class of wage- 
earners or employees. Because we are only farm hands, it 
is supposed that we are under some sort of obligation to sub- 
mit without protest to the conditions that may be imposed 
upon us. The consequence is, neither the law nor public 
opinion offers us the protection they give to other work- 
ingmen. Even workingmen labor-leaders frequently argue 
that farm hands have no right to expect the same protection 
from special laws that other working people claim, and that 
it would be wrong to make employing farmers amenable to 
such laws. American people have placed the farmer on such 
a lofty pedestal, and have invested him with such extraor- 
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dinary attributes, that they seem to think it would be a sort 
of sacrilege, an unwarrantable reflection upon the farming com- 
munity, to even talk about the farm hand’s side or interests. 

And so strong are the traditions, ideas, and sentiments that 
have been handed down from the days of feudalism, when 
farm hands were serfs or vassals, that they are still regarded 
as a sort of subordinate element of rural society. This is 
why employing and landowning farmers are supposed to rep- 
resent the wage-earners and the non-landholding farmers, and 
why everything is seen through their eyes. 

So much for the attitude of society toward farm hands. 
It is no exaggeration to say that our actual condition, our 
social status, is a reproach upon the American people. I am 
not prompted by feelings of animosity toward our employers. 
I simply protest against conditions that are detrimental to both 
employer and employed. I am proud of my government, 
and proud of being a free-born American. But I am con- 
scious of great inequalities that are a menace to society and 
even to the government itself. 

In most localities farm hands work harder, get less pay, 
and have fewer of the blessings of civilization than other 
workingmen. They are more completely at the mercy of 
employers than others, there being no fixed number of hours 
for a working day, no stated time to begin or to stop work. 
These and nearly all other conditions are arbitrarily fixed for 
them at the option and will of the individual employer. For 
he is supposed to own their time — yea, own their very selves, 
soul and body. There is never an hour they can truly cali 
their own, or when they can be free and independent men. 

Here in the extensive grain-growing region of the central 
West, where diversified farming is the rule, the condition of 
farm hands is very hard. I have, myself, worked, day after 
day, sixteen long hours each day, and for pay so small I am 
ashamed to write it down. Very long hours is the rule; and 
wages will average less than #15 per month for time actually 
employed. And the work is very exhausting. When night 
comes we are so worn and weary that we must immediately 
seek our beds in order that we may get sufficient sleep to 
enable us to perform the next day’s labor. No time for recre- 
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ation, no time or opportunity for reading or for any of those 
enjoyments that elevate the man above the brute. Such a 
life is mere animal existence. Would it, then, be strange if 
we should sometimes feel that we are unable to fully exercise 
the inalienable rights and privileges guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution ? 

In the South, a strictly agricultural section of our country, 
the condition of farm hands is still worse. For years the 
people of those States have boasted of their “ cheap labor.” 
And the system practised in many localities is really a spe- 
cies of peonage. And generally speaking the industrial and 
social system of the South is such that to the farm hands 
political liberty is a mockery and a farce. We hear a great 
deal about the troubles that grow out of the race question. 
But the fact is, existing race prejudice is cleverly used to 
cover up and disguise the real and the deeper wrongs and 
evils that grow out of their social system, which is a remnant 
of a former age, when kings ruled, supported by an aristo- 
cratic class. The farm hands are regarded as a servile and 
menial class. It is customary in that country to speak of 
working people, of both sexes, and white as well as black, as 
a distinctively laboring class, and as an inferior and subordi- 
nate part of society. 

And in the great West —the far West — that land of 
romance and intense reality, the condition of farm hands is 
far from desirable. In some localities they already are a 
sort of wage-working peasantry, the land being owned by 
wealthy landlords or great corporations. The public hears 
much about the owners of those vast farms. We hear all 
about their home life, the accomplishments of their wives and 
daughters, and of their social relations. We get minute de- 
scriptions of their estates and of their costly homes. We are 
told of the number of servants they employ, and of the num- 
ber of horses in their stables. Our knowledge of the people 
of that country is confined to the very few rich landholders 
and their families. 

Of the laboring masses of that country whose labor has 
transformed wilderness and prairie into wealthy States, of 
the men whose brain and brawn have improved those farms 
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and made them fruitful, the world hears nothing whatever. 
Neither does the world hear aught of the women and girls 
employed in those homes, whose labor and fidelity make 
possible the lavish hospitality for which those homes are fa- 
mous. Their very identity is lost in the term “servant.” 
These workers are known to the world only as things, as the 
employees of some rich person. ‘These are an “unknown 
factor,” though the most important one. 

In that section of the country, conditions are such that 
farm hands merely exist —simply stay on the farms where 
they are employed. They have places to eat and sleep, some- 
thing like the horses they drive. But those places lack all 
the true elements of home, as civilized people understand 
that term. They do not have such places as other working- 
men expect to find in lodging-houses and boarding-places. 
Living in such a manner, they are unable to come in social 
contact with any other portion of the community ; they really 
exist outside the pale of society. Practically they are not a 
recognized part of the community in which they are employed. 

Herein lies a grave danger. Such injustice must eventu- 
ally react against society. When men have no place that 
seems to thein a home, and no social ties, they lack the at- 
tachments necessary to make them love some spot of earth 
and some community of people. Men thus situated cannot 
feel the love and respect for their country that American 
citizens should feel. And when it is observed that through- 
out this entire country important laws and measures that 
involve all of our interests and opportunities in life are 
adopted and carried into effect in utter contempt of our 
rights and wishes, it would not be strange if we should 
gradually grow to feel that we have no real interest in our 
government and the laws that support it. Such classes are 
liable to become a menace to society and to the government. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that farm hands are the 
American proletariat. 

But the condition of the farmer’s “hired girls” is even 
worse than that of the hired men. I know of no class of 
respectable people who are so completely helpless as these 
hired girls employed in farmers’ kitchens. They are almost 
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entirely at the mercy of employers and employers’ families. 
They have no “evenings off;” they know no conditions save 
the arbitrary will of the employer. And the public seems to 
think those girls are entitled to no encouragement or protec- 
tion whatever. I do not exaggerate when I say that society 
and public opinion do not accord them any real riglits at all. 
It is a well-known fact that girls will accept almost any kind 
of employment in city or town rather than work as hired girl 
on a farm. 

It is a most unfortunate fact that the “ Farmers’ Move- 
ment,” which has attracted so much attention during the past 
few years, has done almost nothing toward improving the 
conditions that are so intolerable to the wage-earning people 
of the farms. In fact, from the standpoint of the farm hand 
and of the workingman, that movement was objectionable 
from the very beginning. Its promoters claimed that it was 
a social as well as au industrial movement, and was designed 
for the benefit and the uplifting of the lower classes of soci- 
ety and of the agricultural people. Yet the lowest and the 
humblest class of the farming people themselves were entirely 
ignored. Not even a voice was raised in their behalf. 

We were told that it was a labor movement as well as a 
farmers’ movement, and that its aim was to help the laboring 
classes and coéperate with the established labor movement. 
Yet the most helpless and neglected of all the wage-earning 
classes —the farm hands —the one class most intimately con- 
nected with the farmers’ interests, and the one class that should 
receive benefit from a farmers’ movement, was wholly neg- 
lected. Again the farm hand is an unknown quantity. 

But the real difficulty arises from the fact that all such 
farmers’ movements as the Grange and the Farmers’ Alliance 
have been economically wrong. They were based on erro- 
neous ideas and false theories. The one essential sentiment, 
the motive force, of the movement was the very common be- 
lief, that landowning farmers, simply by virtue of the fact that 
they are landholders, are entitled to some sort of special con- 
siderations and to certain special rights and privileges. Even 
in this country landownership still carries with it enough of 
the old ideas and traditions to cause landholders to claim cer- 
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tain rights that only might makes. There is a disposition to 
claim concessions from society, or from the rest of the people, 
because they hold exclusive right to the land. 

These things cause landholders as a class to lose sight of 
the rights and the welfare of their own employees and ten- 
ants. And if those ideas and the sentiments fostered by 
those farmers’ movements continue to exert a controlling 
influence over the legislation of the several States and over 
our judiciary, it will not be many years until we find our- 
selves subject to an array of oppressive land laws and to 
a vicious system of landlordism, with its inevitable train of 
evils — its “ rack rents” and its “evictions.” If the present 
trend continues it will not be long before we are in the 
midst of an agitation of the land question that will try the 
stability of our institutions as it has never yet been tried. 
We have found that our republic has the power to withstand 
the rudest shock that may occur from a sectional rebellion. 
But the land question directly affects the rights and interests 
of every person living under our government. 

The time has certainly come when all the economic ques- 
tions of the day, including the land question, ought to be 
studied and presented from the standpoint of the wage-earners 
of the farming industry and of the entire non-landowning class 
of rural society. As a class, we, the farm hands, are just as 
much interested in everything pertaining to the labor ques- 
tion as any other workingmen. And all agricultural prob- 
lems concern our welfare just as they concern that of the 
farmers themselves. And a study from our standpoint is 
very important because there are some phases of those ques- 
tions that are scarcely discernible from any other. And it 
would seem that among the lower (?) classes of the rural 
people is the proper place to begin a thorough study of so- 
cial problems. 

Most people seem to think there can be no real land ques- 
tion in this extensive country of ours. But there are already 
laws upon the statute books of many of our Western States, 
that, under conditions now almost upon us, will become sorely 
oppressive, and give landlords, great and small, undue power 
over renting and wage-earning farmers. And we have sud- 
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denly come to a point at which the whole problem changes. 
The public domain is now practically exhausted. Some- 
body owns all the desirable land. The farm hand and the 
landless farmer can no longer become landholders by simply 
accepting farms from the government. Somebody now dic- 
tates the terms upon which the landless may become land- 
holders. They must now pay tribute to some person or cor- 
poration if they would own farms. Heretofore the unoccupied 
territory of the West has given the landless class a ready 
means of escape from undesirable conditions. But now that 
their means of escape has ceased to exist, the farm hands and 
tenant farmers will be forced to strive to make conditions 
tolerable within the domain of established society. 

Here we must notice a strong tendency to extensive land- 
lordism that promises ill to this country. Heretofore we 
have hugged the delusion that farms become divided and 
subdivided as the country grows older. But now we see 
everywhere a tendency to increase the size of farms. Suc- 
cessful farmers buy all the adjoining farms they can; often 
they “squeeze out” their less fortunate neighbors in the 
most heartless manner. In the Eastern States, especially, 
rich persons are purchasing vast estates, closing public high- 
ways, and making other changes with an utter disregard for 
the present and future rights of the people. In other places 
large areas of land are purchased and held as investments. 
And in the West numbers of men own estates many miles in 
extent, some of them almost as large as our smaller sovereign 
States, others larger than some of the little principalities of 
Europe. And the owners of those estates rule over the peo- 
ple who reside on them with an arbitrary power that might 
be envied by the rulers of the European principalities. 

In view of these things a few of our most thoughtful peo- 
ple are becoming seriously apprehensive. They do not fear 
a scarcity of land, but they believe that the existence of such 
vast estates is an evil, because they give the owners a degree 
of power that is incompatible with a condition of liberty and 
equality. It is easy to conceive the possibility of an entire 
State being owned by a very few men. In that case those 
men would practically dictate and control the affairs of the 
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State by virtue of actual ownership. Even now it is by no 
means an unheard-of thing for one man to own an entire 
county. And in some localities there are instances of two, 
or three, or a half-dozen men controlling the municipal affairs 
of a town by right (?) of ownership. They control because 
they happen to own enough of the visible property — that is, 
enough of the houses and lots which constitute the town — 
to give them such control. 

Believing the theory which generally obtains among the 
landholding people, that the right of the landowner is abso- 
lute and subject to no “lord paramount,” to no conditions, 
nor to the will of any existing power, such men naturally 
claim the right to entire control over land in all its relations. 
And whenever they have the power they dictate all measures 
affecting their property interests, without regard for the rights 
and wishes of the public. It is quite possible that entire 
States may at some time be controlled in the same manner. 

But the majority of the class of people for which I now 
speak are not socialists or disciples of Henry George and 
his school of “ Single-Taxers.” Though we know that our 
system of land tenure is not founded upon any essential prin- 
ciple of equity or right, we have no desire to dispossess peo- 
ple of their farms, or to revolutionize the land system of this 
country. Its only foundation is our consent — the consent of 
the people. We know there is no such a thing as a real, ab- 
solute right of private, exclusive ownership to a piece of land. 
But as the people are agreed that, for the present, private 
ownership is the most satisfactory solution of the problem, 
we farm hands are not ready to rebel against that system. 

But we do believe that all laws pertaining to land, and to 
the privileges and duties of the owners should take full cog- 
nizance of all the natural or personal rights of the people, 
individually and collectively. We demand that such laws 
shall be so adjusted that they will give the landless classes 
an absolute and unquestionable right to an abode upon the 
soil of our own country. At present we live here upon our 
native soil only by someone’s consent, tacitly or expressly 
given. Under our laws, if they were carried to their logical 
conclusion, the landowners could compel us to move on and 
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on, — like the Wandering Jew, forced to move on forever, — 
finding a right to stop nowhere, unless we comply with the con- 
ditions which those owners have a legal right to impose upon 
us. But by another set of laws we may even be denied the 
privilege of moving on, for we might be arrested as vagrants. 

On account of the influences and ideas already mentioned, 
the lawmaking powers have acted on the theory that the 
prime and exclusive object of all land legislation is to protect 
the landholders in the exercise of the widest possible range 
of rights and powers. In this as in many other instances 
the laws protect the strong against the weak. Those laws 
give landholders a power over their hired men and tenants 
that is absolutely unjust. Here in the State from which I 
write — a State that boasts of the protection it gives to labor 
and to poor men — there is no “exemption ” in favor of ten- 
ants against landlords’ claims for rent. A claim for rent 
takes precedence over everything, even a claim for wages. 
If my employer happens to be a tenant farmer, his landlord 
can take the entire crop and every visible thing he owns, if 
required to satisfy a claim for rent. And then he can evict 
us both, and send us out homeless and penniless — both 
robbed of our labor. America has her evictions as cruel as 
those of Ireland. 

We can grant the landowner all of his legitimate rights, 
and then effect important reforms. For, according to a just 
and proper interpretation of our present land system, “the 
land is the heritage of the people.” Considered as the terri- 
tory of our government, the land is not the exclusive property 
of the persons who “own” the farms. Considered in that 
relation and as a public utility the land belongs to the gov- 
ernment, or to the people. As it involves the interests, the 
rights, and the opportunities of all persons, the rich and the 
poor should have an equal voice in the public control of the 
land. All should have an equal voice in all questions of its 
relation to the common welfare. 

I am aware that farmers themselves are now complaining 
of adverse conditions and poverty. I know that many peo- 
ple will argue that we are not justified in forcing an agita- 
tion in behalf of our class at this time, while farmers them- 
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selves, our employers, are forced to fight against such serious 
adversities. But we demand nothing that should make 
farmers any poorer. We believe that the evils against 
which we protest are detrimental to farmers as well as to 
ourselves. The one great justification of the labor movement 
is the fact that none of its essential demands would limit or 
curtail any of the legitimate rights and privileges of employ- 
ers or of any other class of people. It is not to low wages 
and to subservience on the part of farm hands that the farm- 
ers of this country must look for a means of escape from the 
hard conditions that now environ them. 

A discussion of the labor question on the farm at this time 
tends to simplify rather than complicate the great problem of 
agricultural discontent. By thus bringing to view the inter- 
ests of all elements of the farming population, farmers are 
able to obtain a much more comprehensive knowledge of the 
real evils that confront them. With a proper understanding 
of their relations to other elements of the community and to 
other industrial classes, they will learn that former farmers’ 
movements were failures because they were too self-contained, 
and were conducted in defiance of the real demands of the 
times. Though attempting political affiliation with labor or- 
ganizations, those movements, in general trend and effect, have 
operated as a counter-current to the true labor movement. 

It is not the purpose of this article to outline the reforms 
that may be necessary. But the enactment of a few discon- 
nected, specific laws will not suffice. We do not need new 
laws so much as we need a change of the recognized princi- 
ples and theories that underlie all law. The thing needed 
now most of all is to inculcate into the public mind a better 
scheme of political economy and a new social philosophy, for 
the guidance of lawmakers and courts. 

The real purpose of this article is to call attention to the 
actual condition of our class. It is to be hoped that a better 
knowledge of the social condition of the farm laboring class 
will enable the people to discover some solution of the pres- 
ent agricultural discontent that will benefit, and satisfy both 
farmer and farm hand. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS, 





























PRACTICAL MEASURES FOR PROMOTING 
MANHOOD AND PREVENTING CRIME. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 





HE capital lesson for us to learn to-day is that the inter- 
* est of each is the interest of all, and that any society 
which is indifferent to the welfare of the weak and 
unfortunate will sooner or later pay bitterly for its seltish 
neglect. The solidarity of the race is such that the injury 
of a single unit affects the other units, and in a greater or 
less degree injures the society in which the wronged one 
dwells. A large proportion of the vast sums expended yearly 
for the protection of property and life and for sustaining 
prisons, penitentiaries, reformatories, and almshouses would 
be saved had society the wisdom and forethought to take 
steps to aid the weak and unfortunate to reach honorable 
paths of endeavor, and at the same time to place within their 
reach pleasant resorts where good music, ennobling art, and 
entertaining pastimes would give brightness to their few 
leisure hours, thus lending a new charm to life, while subtly 
educating and uplifting them by filling their minds with pure 
and morally healthful ideas. 

Perhaps the importance of giving society’s unfortunates 
bright surroundings during-their leisure hours will be better 
appreciated if we consider for a moment how largely life is 
the result of that which environs the individual. And at the 
outset it is necessary that we keep in mind two great facts 
frequently overlooked by teachers and philosophers. Man is 
essentially an imitative animal, and is largely the creature of 
habit or emotion, or of both. Dull minds — dwarfed, blunted, 
or stunted mentalities —are frequently almost devoid of ima- 
gination. They pass through life for the most part creatures 
of imitation and habit. They do that which they see others 
do, or that which they have been accustomed to do them- 
selves. They drift through life in an aimless sort of manner. 


If temptations are at hand, if degradation and evil are on 
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every side, they fall into evil ways because of their environ- 
ment, because they are weak and imitative, and because 
doing wrong soon becomes a habit. Before they are con- 
scious of it they do as others do, until habits are formed 
which in time become second nature. Of course degrada- 
tion or evildoing is progressive, and the downward course 
of these weaklings is accelerated as they journey through 
life. But the greatest factors in their unfortunate careers 
have been environment, the propensity to imitate, and the 
spell of habit when once acquired. 

Not so with most young people, and with persons of bright 
mentality. Here the imagination sways the sceptre in the 
thought world and draws its very life from the planes of 
emotion. If the emotions are stimulated on the higher or 
spiritual plane of sensation, the world of imagination is made 
luminous with high, refining, and altruistic ideals. If the 
lower planes of sensation are appealed to, the imagination 
is influenced and filled with sensual and essentially selfish 
emotions. 

Hence we see at a glance how music, which appeals so 
strongly to the emotional nature, may be an inestimable bless- 
ing or an immeasurable curse according to whether it appeals 
to the higher or lower planes of sensation, according to 
whether it fills the world of the imagination with exalted and 
divine ideals or with pictures calculated to arouse the lower 
nature. Thus we readily understand how positively debasing 
the dance-hall songs and music are, and we can easily believe 
the truth of the following statement made by the eminent 
English clergyman and author Rev. H. R. Haweis: “I have 
known the oratorio of ‘The Messiah’ to draw the lowest dregs 
of Whitechapel into a church to hear it, and during the per- 
formance sobs have broken forth from the silent and attentive 
throng.” Anything which strongly arouses the emotional na- 
ture on the spiritual plane clarifies the soul, strengthens all 
good resolutions, and gives life an upward inspiration. Soci- 
ety has not yet learned this great lesson ; nor has it considered 
another fact of equal importance in its bearing upon social 
progress—the far-reaching and life-influencing character of im- 
pressions borne in upon the mind in the brief hours when the 
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brain of the toiler is relaxed and receptive and when his body 
is at rest. At such times the imagination receives and stores 
away images, pictures, and trains of association suggested by 
what has been given to it, and these become food for the 
mind or form conscious or unconscious ideals which engross 
the thought in future life. 

When the emotional nature is profoundly stirred by splen- 
did or inspiring music, impressions are frequently given to 
the mind which change the whole current of life. This also 
is frequently the case where the music or the object which 
appeals to the emotion awakens trains of association long 
buried but hallowed by holy remembrances of a happy child- 
hood. 

An incident illustrating this was related to me by Mother 
Pindle of the Florence Crittenden Home in New York. One 
evening some one was playing on the chapel organ of that 
wonderful home for unfortunate women. The piece was one 
of the familiar hymns so dear to the hearts of our people. 
Soon the little congregation joined in the hymn. Outside, a 
poor unfortunate girl who had been betrayed, and whose life 
from the time of her ruin had been a continuous descent, 
was passing. As the familiar air fell on her ear she started 
and then stood as if riveted to the sidewalk. At length she 
stepped into the service room, and before the hymn was over 
she had broken into violent sobbing. The attentive matron 
and her earnest co-workers surrounded her, and in answer to 
their kindly questions she gave them the story of her life, 
and related how the hymn, which had been her mother’s favorite 
before she died, had overcome her, how it had brought up be- 
fore her all the lessons her mother had striven to teach, and 
how she had resolved to live a purer life. All this had hap- 
pened some years before the story was told to me, and the 
poor girl then saved by a hymn had developed into one of 
the most helpful workers for the unfortunates in the city. 

Hundreds of similar cases could be recited, showing the 
power of good music in arousing the divine in the human 
clay and leading to spiritual supremacy. I emphasize music 
because of its influence on young and old, because it sings 
itself into the soul, because it stirs the emotions so pro- 
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foundly, and is therefore one of the most effective agencies 
for elevating human nature while it gladdens the heart. 

It should be the concern of the state to overcome evil with 
good, to make it as easy as possible for her citizens to do 
right. Any practical measure which would promote man- 
hood and prevent the spread of crime and vice should receive 
the serious consideration of economists no less than humani- 
tarians. The beneficial results of parks, open squares, and 
public gardens are generally recognized, not only as being in 
a very real sense the lungs of a city, but also as giving pleas- 
ure and benefit to the dwellers in crowded sections by ap- 
pealing to their love of the beautiful and filling their ima- 
ginations with bright and wholesome images. A well-kept 
public park-and-garden system such as that possessed by 
Boston is of inconceivable value in elevating the ideals of 
the people, giving them pleasure, and affording food for dull 
and tired imaginations. 

Each fortnight during the past few months the people of 
Brookline have been favored with evening concerts by one 
of the finest bands in New England. These concerts were 
given in the open common in front of the High School. 
Here great audiences assembled around the platform, in large 
groups on the slopes leading up to Cypress Street, and 
around the railings between the common and the streets, 
while the streets were lined with carriages. A large pro- 
portion of the audiences were ladies. A great number of 
children were also present. There were many parents with 
babies and little ones, some old people, and persons who ap- 
peared to be from almost every station in life. The audi- 
ences stood or were seated in groups on the benches. The 
concert lasted an hour and a half. Popular airs were inter- 
spersed with selections from such masters as Wagner and 
Handel. The people not only preserved perfect order, but 
drank in the melody as thirsty plants drink in the raindrops. 
Rest, relaxation, pleasure, all were visible, and I thought 
while observing the beautiful spectacle how many brains 
were being filled with music which would ring sweetly 
through the coming days. Those vast audiences were also 
unconsciously being educated upward. Their enjoyment was 
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of the purest character, and it was elevating their ideals, 
tastes, and desires. 

Motives of self-interest and economy second the higher in- 
centives of ennobling humanity in calling for a liberal exten- 
sion of measures which shall contribute to healthful pleasure 
while being broadly educational. During the summer sea- 
son, on all days when the breadwinners have leisure, every 
city should provide for concerts or other fine musical enter- 
tainments in all the most popular parks, especially in those 
parks and squares near to the homes of the poor. There 
should also be short band concerts from seven to eight every 
evening in parks easily accessible to the dwellers in the slums 
and overcrowded districts. 

But we should go beyond this. Situated in various locali- 
ties throughout every city there should be large public halls 
in which, during autumn, winter, and spring, musical enter- 
tainments of a high order should be given free every evening, 
and at which some of the noblest creations of the great com- 
posers should be mingled with the thrilling heart-songs and 
hymns which ever exert such a strange spell over the minds 
of the people. In these great public halls there should also 
be rooms in which stereopticon lectures and other popular 
entertainments should be given free, public reading-rooms 
supplied with the best literature, art rooms hung with good 
works calculated to develop the artistic impulses and also 
elevate the imagination. Here the attendant should from 
time to time explain the pictures and give short talks on the 
great art masters, also on various methods of reproducing 
original works, such as lithographing, photogravure, wood- 
cutting, etching, steel engraving, line drawing, ete. The 
pictures in one of these great halls could after a season be 
removed to another similar place, and thus the various sets 
could, during the year, be used at intervals in each of the 
public temples of education and entertainment. In these 
buildings there should also be rooms given to healthful ex- 
ercises and innocent amusement; and in many places, espe- 
cially in the slums of great cities, commodious coffee rooms 
should be attached, where wholesome lunches and nutritious 
temperance beverages should be served at a nominal cost. 
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Those who have visited the slums of our great cities at 
night have been impressed with the awful gloom which 
hangs like a pall over these squalid sections, save where the 
bright lights of saloon and dance-hall invite the multitudes 
who are housed in dark and gloomy quarters. The slums of 
our cities are recognized hotbeds of vice, degradation, and 
crime. Within their borders one finds men, women, and 
children huddled together in a manner fatal to those finer 
instincts of morality which are the priceless possession of 
refined and developed natures. There, in dark, squalid rooms 
in wretched houses, built without thought of health or com- 
fort, exist thousands of our fellow beings. Frequently they 
are found in attics, reached only after ascending long, dark, 
and filthy stairs, or in damp cellars. In the daytime these 
herding-places present a sickening and repulsive spectacle, 
but at night there is something indescribably repellent about 
them. Dark, grimy, with air freighted with ill-smelling 
odors, it is not strange that the wretched inmates wish to 
fly from them if only for an hour. It is not strange that the 
brightly lighted saloon lures the tired workers. They are 
almost the only buildings not shrouded in forbidding dark- 
ness. ‘They have a cheery exterior in the midst of the pre- 
vailing gloom. Let me repeat, man is a social animal, an 
imitative being, a creature of habit; he drifts into the saloon 
frequently more to escape the stifling quarters he calls his 
home, and because the saloon is bright and attractive and in 
it he will find friends with whom to chat, than from any in- 
satiable craving for drink. In this I grant he displays self- 
ishness, but at present we are dealing with conditions as 
they are, and are examining them in their bearings on soci- 
ety rather than considering them from an ethical point of 



































view. 

What is true of the saloon is true of the dance-hall, which 4 
is particularly inviting to the young, who love music and are 
hungry for some kind of entertainment to relieve the fright- 
ful monotony of their sunless lives. Insensibly, step by step, 
hundreds of lives opening into maidenhood and manhood are 
drawn each year into the web of sin, degradation, and dis- 
honor. Insensibly the fires of death are kindled in the mind, 
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their feet take the downward course, and ere long they 
awaken to find themselves hideous wretches in every sense 
of the word. Even before the child reaches anything like 
the years of maturity his imagination, starving for nourish- 
ment as a plant in a cellar starves for sunshine, absorbs the 
moral contagion of its environment. Low, coarse, vile ideas 
and images come into the mind and become food upon which 
the imagination feeds. The child is poisoned long before he 
becomes a man. With grown people the case is somewhat 
different, but the results are much the same. 

When the environment is such that the influences, agen- 
cies, and wellsprings of life are evil the result must be disas- 
trous to the individual and to the society in which he lives. 
We have very wisely established systems of popular educa- 
tion on the sound economic assumption that the safety of the 
state depends largely upon the intelligence of her children, 
and yet, ignoring this accepted theory in regard to the impor- 
tance of educating the citizen, we leave the most populous 
sections of our great cities practically given over to agencies 
which actively educate, or bring out, the worst instead of the 
best in man. They stimulate the animal plane of sensation 
instead of appealing to the higher emotions. 

—The time has arrived when it is vitally important that a 
vigorous agitation be inaugurated for liberally extending the 
sound ideas of true education and the correct theory of the 
true function of government as expressed in our parks, pub- 
lic gardens, museums, libraries, and common schools, by sup- 
plying places of public resort with the best music and enter- 
tainment and pastimes, which shall broaden the mental hori- 
zon, brighten life, and develop the best in the individual, 
and also in the erection of temples of popular improvement 
and entertainment in all thickly settled parts of our cities. 
This innovation, or rather this extension of a wise policy 
already inaugurated, is not, as some social reformers imagine, 
palliative in nature. It is not a charity measure, but a wise 
and beneficent extension of proper governmental functions 
for lessening crime, imbecility, degradation, vice, and pauper- 
ism, for saving vast expenditure for penal institutions, for 
elevating the standard of citizenship, for dignifying life, for 
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bringing ennobling pleasure into the lives of the unfortunate, 
for surrounding thousands with a healthy environment dur- 
ing the only time they have for leisure, and for unconsciously 
educating them upward ; in a word, for curtailing crime and 
depravity by elevating the ideals and substituting pure and 
inspiring entertainments for vicious and degrading amuse- 
ments. 


That state or municipality will earn for itself a high place 
in the civilization of to-morrow which adopts a broad, liberal 
system of public educational entertainments in large, commo- 
dious, and attractive resorts, thereby reducing crime, pauper- 
ism, and animal excesses, while stirring the imagination on 
the higher plane of sensation, filling it with pure ideals and 
the sweet melody of lofty music, in which there should be no 
alloy of vulgarity or coarse suggestiveness. 

Give the people temples of entertainment which will be 
in the truest sense grand educational institutions, which will 
fill life’s leisure hours with a sweetness that will leave no 
bitter aftertaste, and which, night by night, will educate, 
purify, refine, and uplift. 




















THE DEMAND FOR SENSATIONAL JOURNALS. 


BY JOHN HENDERSON GARNSEY, LL. B. 


but the most common trouble with the observers is 

that of mistaking the manifestations of events them- 
selves for the signs indicating coming ones. For instance, it 
is often said that the world is growing worse, that the ten- 
dency of the times is toward materialism, and that the condi- 
tion of mankind will be, some time, that of a machine, unre- 
lenting, inhuman, and lacking in all the godlike attributes. 
This is not true. If the observer will take the trouble to 
analyze the times, it will be seen that it is only the present 
condition which is bad, the indications for the future being 
decidedly good. 

One of these signs of the times is a loud and rapidly swell- 
ing cry of protest from the more conservative and level- 
headed portion of the community (which is really the balance- 
wheel that makes prosperity) against the sensational journal. 
This protest has reached such a volume that it must be met, 
and it is met by a majority of the editors and managers with 
the statement that “sensationalism is what the people want.” 
They maintain that they cannot sell their publications unless 
their pages contain catalogues of crime, column-long descrip- 
tions, with pictures, of the collars of noted and notorious 
men, facial characteristics of great malefactors, chapters from 
the private life of some one dead and defenceless, slurs upon 
them that sit in the high places, or more or less wild rumors 
of possible political conspiracies. The President is photo- 
graphed and described in all possible and impossible places 
and positions, dignified and otherwise, and his family are 
pictured in detail, mostly from imagination. Not content 
with telling what high officials have done or will do, columns 
are devoted to telling what they have not done or will not 
do. The correspondents in foreign capitals cable us a rumor 
one day, and deny it in half a column the next; and the 


position of war correspondent has become one with that of 
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advertising agent, possibly more entertaining, but not more 
reliable. Courts of law are censured for their decisions ac- 
cording to the whim or sympathy of the writer, who is fre- 
quently incompetent to judge of the matter at all; and the 
guilt or innocence of a person charged with a crime is laid 
before the people, in accordance not with the facts, but with 
the political situation or the influence of the accused’s friends. 

And all this in the news columns of the journals. The 
editorial page, once the forum where public opinion was ex- 
pressed, — where the voice cf the people was ably crystallized 
into forcible phrases, — has become a little-read and insignifi- 
cant part of the average paper. True, there are some nota- 
ble exceptions to this rule, but they are among the papers of 
smaller circulation, the papers to which the term “ conserva- 
tive” is applied in its new meaning, synonymous with con- 
tempt. The editor or publisher of a great journal too often 
uses his news columns, as well us his editorial pages, as vehi- 
cles by which to carry on a campaign against his personal 
enemies or political opponents. The personality of the edi- 
tor, publisher, owner (almost synonymous terms to-day) is 
set forth in every account of any occurrence, public or pri- 
vate, which takes place anywhere in the world. If the edi- 
tor believes that Turkey ought to be dismembered, his de- 
spatches will be edited to that effect. If he believes that 
Cuba ought to be free, his news from the Antilles will be 
tinctured with that sentiment. The journals of the day, so 
far from moulding public opinion, have now the questionable 
honor of manufacturing public prejudice. In their struggle 
for supremacy public opinion has been throttled by them, and 
such a thing as a fair and impartial judgment on the merits 
of a case, as conveyed by the papers, is impossible. They 
have acquired the power of giants, and have become tyrants 
in the use of that power. They indulge in the open boast 
that they can make or unmake any man or woman, any set 
of men or any institution, any line of thought or any reform; 
and they are pretty nearly right. It was the newspapers 
that made the Coxey movement possible; it is the news- 
papers that fight our political battles, as in the campaign 
just past ; and it is the newspapers that make good business 
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men so averse to taking offices of public trust. They have 
the power to accomplish great good, but they too often ac- 
complish great ills. 

And against this influence the people have substantially no 
protection. By persistent and energetic lobbying the news- 
papers are effecting the passage of libel laws which practically 
free them from any liability whatever. In Pennsylvania the 
truth is no defence to a libel, and a vigorous effort is being 
made to change the statute. In Illinois the statute reads that 
the truth shall be a defence “when published with good mo- 
tives and for justifiable ends.” In Massachusetts an act is 
prepared, and is being pushed before the general assembly, 
which practically makes the publication of a retraction a 
good defence. In Maryland they have a statute making the 
most irresponsible tramp reporter a privileged person in the 
matter of communications, the same as doctors and lawyers. 
If the Massachusetts law passes in other States where it is 
being urged, libel suits under it will be twice as expensive to 
try, because twice as complicated, and the decisions of the 
courts will never be satisfactory, as so much is left to the 
particular circumstances in each case. The result will be 
that there will be less inclination to institute these suits, and 
the press will be rendered still more free from responsibility. 

Practically the libel laws now extant, instead of being 
severe, are almost powerless. The writer is able to recall 
but one case in his immediate knowledge where the plain- 
tiff has succeeded in having the libeller incarcerated, and this 
incarceration was for thirty days only, while the newspaper 
which published the libel ran along at about the same gait as 
before. Every concession to the newspapers in this particu- 
lar is giving greater license to the sensational press, while it 
is a mere superfluity to the honorably managed journals. The 
libel laws of the various States, as they now stand, amply pro- 
tect the reliable, honest, and truthful newspapers; every re- 
laxation is an encouragement to the unreliable, dishonest, and 
untruthful ones. If the latter can take their stand behind 
complicated acts and long statutes they are virtually free to 
do and say anything which strikes their errant fancy. We 
cannot have a press censorship; it would be a violation of the 
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constitutional principles of our country; but it is a perfectly 
patent fact that we need some protection from the flood of 
journalistic filth issuing from the great cities. 

Yet, they say, the people want this sort of thing. They 
say the American people want opportunities to sneer at 
everything and each other. They say that slurs and jingo- 
ism and boasting and abuse are essentials to their existence. 
They say that their editors must show themselves in the 
“policy of the paper.” They make it a rule that events 
which do not happen at a popular time and in a popular way, 
must be lightly passed over unless it suits the policy of the 
paper to notice them at length. They will tell you that 
news must not be given to the people as it is, but as the 
public wants it, and then they instruct their readers how to 
want it. 

The people — the masses of the population of the country 
— are not given, as a rule, to doing their own thinking. 
There come occasions when they do think for themselves, 
and on these occasions some great national chance usually 
takes place. But in matters of daily routine they believe 
what the newspapers tell them, not because they have im- 
plicit faith in the papers, for if you call their attention to 
the matter they will say that the newspapers always lie, but 
because they do not care to take the time to reason about 
what they read. We are a busy nation; we are bent on our 
pursuit of business as intently as the bicyclist who rides 
the “slot” of a cable road is bent on keeping his narrow 
path. Our business men hire lawyers to do their thinking 
in the most ordinary matters of commercial procedure. Our 
“thinkers” are all specialists; the well-informed man is a 
rara avis. The consequence is that when an invisible and 
intangible oracle, such as the editor of a great newspaper, 
thunders forth a dogma, the people half-unconsciously take 
it for well-authenticated fact. The style royal, “ we,” is re- 
sponsible for much of the weight attached to the utterances 
of the journals, for there is a popular delusion to the effect 
that behind the “we” lie the greatest erudition and the 
soundest judgment. 

Therefore, when a newspaper cries out that the public is 
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depraved, the public believes it. When it announces that 
certain political doctrines are right, most of its subscribers 
accept the announcement. When it states that eminent men 
are really beasts by nature, the public reads and believes. 
And when it says to the public: “« You want filth or sensa- 
tionalism in your daily reading ; you want to hear things as 
‘we’ think you ought to hear them,” the public meekly 
acquiesces in the edict. As a collection of integers, each 
member of the public family rejects personal application of 
any of these statements, but he reads to see to what depths 
his neighbors have descended. Give this collection of inte- 
gers a chance, give each an opportunity to choose for him- 
self what he really wants, and the mass of the results will be 
found to indicate radically different conditions from those 
now existing. 

It is not argued that the newspapers do no good ; it is not 
maintained that their total suppression would be of beneiit. 
Quite the contrary. In a country of such vast territorial 
extent as this, newspapers are a necessity. Without them 
it is doubtful if there would be any harmony whatever 
between the North and the South, the West and the East. 
Whatever our national voice is to be, whether prejudice or 
opinion, just or unjust, it must be as one voice, or, at least, 
must speak on a common pitch in order to be heard above 
the clamor of nations; and without the newspapers to indi- 
cate this tone to the different sections of the country, the 
voice of the people would be so discordant as to totally dis- 
appear in the world’s clamor. But it is claimed here that a 
newspaper which shall print the news as it is, and shall con- 
fine all of its expressions of opinion to its editorial columns, 
is the newspaper that the people really want. 

There is in the city of Chicago a newspaper which ap- 
proaches very near to the desired ideal. It is well-printed 
and well-illustrated with pictures having an immediate bear- 
ing on its well-written accounts of happenings. Its tele- 
graphic service covers the world sufficiently. It is not de- 
void of special features ; indeed, it has some of the best in 
the world. Matters of news are given as matters of news, 
without any coloring by the editor. It has a special corre- 
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spondent who is familiar with the whole civilized world, and 
who is instructed to write of matters as they are, and not as 
the editor thinks they should be. There are no sensations, no 
“scare heads ” to increase the sale of copies; it wages war 
on no man or party because such man or party happens to 
disagree with the editor's private convictions, and it is regu- 
lar in its size. With all these things, so contrary to the 
theory of the “great” daily, it prints all the news, so far 
as the present writer, who has served his apprenticeship on 
newspapers, can see. And yet this paper probably has a 
larger actual circulation than any journal in Chicago. 

Now if the people really went blanket-sheet sensationalism, 
why do they buy this paper? The answer is, they want it. 
Being given the opportunity to get news free from sen- 
sational and unclean trimmings, they grasp the opportunity, 
and the paper which gives it to them, with eagerness. We 
do not want sensational journals; we are only made to think 
that we do. There is no real demand for putridity in the 
form of printed sheets of large circulation. The herculean 
efforts made to keep up these large circulations are evidence 
of their instability, and the vast sums of money spent by the 
“ great” dailies in advertising themselves show that the de- 
mand for them is fictitious. These journals, in their vaulting 
ambition for greatness, have o’erleapt themselves and fallen 
into the ditch. There is a time in the future when the ex- 
penditure of money and the utterance of dogma will fail to 
keep up the circulations which constitute the sole value of 
these “ great” dailies. When that time comes, and not until 
that time, will the public get what it really wants, and it will 
not secure such a prize until it begins to think that there is 
no real demand for sensational journals. 

















IS HISTORY A SCIENCE? 


BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 


HE phrase “Science of History” has entered into the 
philosophical language of the age. Whether such a 
phrase and the notions which it suggests are war- 

ranted in the present stage of inquiry is one of the profound 
questions which still remain unsolved at the end of a great 
and progressive century. 
James Anthony Froude, in one of his historical essays, re- 
ferring to this question of a possible science of history, says: 
It is a dry subject; and there seems indeed something incongruous in 
the very connection of such words as Science and History. It is as if we 
were te talk of the color of sound or the longitude of the Rule of Three. 
Where it is so difficult to make out the truth on the commonest disputed 
fact in matters passing under our very eyes, how can we talk of a science 
in things long past, which come to us only through books? It often 
seems to me as if History is like a child's box of letters, with which we 
can spell any word we please. We have only to pick out such letters as 


we want, arrange them as we like, and say nothing about those which do 
not serve our purpose. 


On the other hand, the profound Buckle, who may be 
regarded as the first, after Bodin, to insist that the subject- 
matter of human affairs may be treated as a theme in science, 
declares that history is the science of sciences ; that philo- 
sophic history is the one great science which swallows up all 
the tributary streams of human knowledge, and that no other 
subject to which the intellect of man can be applied is so fit 
to be regarded as scientific in its nature. What, then, are 
we to believe? Is the history of mankind the science of 
sciences, as Buckle tells us? Or is it nothing more than a 
child’s box of letters, out of which we can make any mean- 
ing we please, as Froude tells us? Is there or is there not 
such a thing as a Science of History ? 

To my mind it appears clear that in answering such a 
question we must first define science. What is a science? A 
science is a systematic arrangement of the laws by which any 


group of facts or phenomena is governed. The term “law” 
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used in the definition signifies no more than the observed order 
which the facts or phenomena hold constantly to one another. 
From this it is clear that we must have facts to begin with. 
Science begins with a fact; that is, witha thing, and not with 
nothing. It is folly to talk about the science of anything 
that is nothing. 

In order that there be a science, there must not only be 
facts, but the facts must be associated facts. They must 
be in sequence or correlation with each other. They must 
be bound together by some common principle. They must 
have a logical and a chronological relation. They must be of 
such sort as to yield to classification and arrangement into 
groups and categories; for without this quality of associa- 
tion and relation, though the field of inquiry be piled with 
facts, even as the cafions of the Sierras are heaped with 
bowlders, there can be no science. If in the nature of things 
the facts stand apart, then the scientific principle cannot be 
established over them. If the facts be railroads, asteroids, 
and Mohammedans, we can have no science. If they be 
mountains, platinum, and wild-fowl, there can be no science. 
If they be ghosts, fortune-teilers, and dog-stars, there can be 
no science. The facts upon which science is built must be 
subject to classification under the laws of relationship, of 
causation, and of logical sequence. Otherwise there may be 
chaos and force, but no science. 

It is not enough that we have facts and a gathering of the 
facts in groups under the laws of logical association. There 
must also be an interpretation of the facts, else there is no 
science of them. This interpretation constitutes one of the 
essential principles of science. The old world was as full 
of facts as is the new world, but not as full of science. It 
was as an interpreter that the man of antiquity was so great 
a failure. Nature was as rich then as now; the seasons were 
as regular; the tides as endless; the constellations as invit- 
ing. But there was no interpreter. 

The interpretation of facts and phenomena out of the 
unknown into the known is the very substance of science. 
Science explains in terms of the known the thing that was 
before unknown. She discovers the law by which the things 
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are bound together. She reveals the hidden relation which 
A bears to B. She gives us a clew by which to thread the 
chamber of the labyrinth. She puts into our hands the end- 
less chain of causation, and teaches us to follow it link by 
link. Science uncovers the living principle of things ; so that 
the facts around us which before seemed dead, inane, and 
chaotic, become quickened into a dramatic and beautiful life. 

Interpretation, however, is only one of several principles 
that enter into science. It is not enough that we have facts, 
that they be associated under the reign of law, that the vital- 
izing principle be discovered which binds them into a whole 
of symmetry and beauty, and that we interpret out of the 
unknown into the known the facts and the laws which gov- 
ern them; for if here we stop, we have only the half of 
science, and that the poorer half. Science demands that 
we shall also be able to tell what will come to pass hereafter. 
Interpretation looks only at the present and the past. It is 
the office of interpretation to look around; to see and to 
record what is; to look behind and to see and record what 
has been. There the office of interpretation ends. 

If science stopped short with simple interpretation she 
would hardly be worthy of praise; but she also adds the gift 
of prophecy. Science understands the mysteries of the fu- 
ture. She reveals, at least in part, what is to be. Not satis- 
fied with making plain the present and the past, she lifts the 
veil and reveals the secrets of the things to come. She sees, 
as if with prophetic eye, the facts of the universe, instinct 
with inherent forces, approximating and entering into union, 
or repelling and flying asunder. She sees collisions and ca- 
tastrophes, the marriages and births and deaths of nature. 
She marks the waxing and waning moons of a thousand 
cycles. She sees the falling of next winter’s snows, the com- 
ing of next year’s Mayday, the blushing of next June’s roses. 
She sees all the slow-shifting changes in the secular order of 
the world, until the final cataclysm, when, the floods of water 
having retired into the caverns below and cold having taken 
the throne of nature, the earth shall become a dead and icy 
clod in the silent orbit where once we travelled with our 
hopes and loves. 
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Science is both an interpreter and a prophet. She lives in 
all three tenses: the past, the present, and the future. She 
reveals what has been, what is, and what is to be in the 
order of the natural world. The laws and processes which 
have prevailed among the phenomena of the past order fur- 
nish the unmistakable analogies by which the present is to 
be understood and the future revealed. If a given acid dis- 
solved a given metal a year ago, we know that it will do the 
same to-day and to-morrow. This knowledge is science. If 
the positive end of a suspended magnetic needle turned 
poleward in the fifteenth century, it does so yet, and will 
do so in nineteen hundred. If the black powder discovered 
by Roger Bacon exploded by ignition in the laboratory of the 
philosopher, the same compound will explode to-day, and ex- 
plode always. If the forest of fir gave place to a forest of 
oak in the prehistoric woods of Denmark, and the forest of 
oak to a forest of beech, the same metamorphosis will occur 
under like conditions to-day, — and so on forever. It is the 
very nature and essence of science to discover not only what 
has been and is in the order and progress of the natural 
world, but also to discover by analogies and laws and ten- 
dencies and the uniformity of nature what is to be hereafter. 

This brief outline and these definitions and limitations may 
serve to show what science really is, and inferentially what 
it is not. The next question is whether under these defini- 
tions and limitations we may in the present state of man’s 
knowledge properly apply the word science to any of the 
branches of human inquiry. No doubt we may do so. In 
not a few fields of investigation the inquiry has reached that 
stage at which we may fairly summarize the result as sci- 
entific. 

For instance, chemistry is a science. We have the facts 
in the elements of nature. The facts have been classified 
and arranged according to their peculiarities and tendencies. 
The laws of the facts have been established by demonstration 
and experiment. Induction faithfully performed has led 
up — to use Spencer’s phraseology — from the heterogeneity 
of the facts to the homogeneity of the principle. The chem- 
ist has thus become the interpreter: he can explain in terms 
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of the known the chemical constitution of the materials of 
nature. In every drop of rain that dashes against the win- 
dow he may recognize a globule of liquid ashes, the product 
of some combustion of oxygen and hydrogen in the far-off 
epochs before the coming of man. In the billowy ocean the 
chemist beholds, as the ship ploughs the fathomless fields of 
water, only the residuum of the great prehistoric conflagra- 
tion. And in like manner, glancing into the future, follow- 
ing the plain chemical analogies which experiment and in- 
duction have drawn from the past and the present, we see 
the ever-busy and ever-varying metamorphosis of nature 
working on, under the processes of growth and decay, until 
the molecular forces of the universe shall find satisfaction 
and equipoise in some final catastrophe. 

Geology is a science. The facts of geology are found in 
the strata of the earth, in rocks and metals and floods, in 
hill-crust, snow and avalanche, in fissure, volcano, and earth- 
quake. What do the bowlders prove? The passage of the 
glacier. What do the coal-beds prove? The presence of a 
forest of ferns so rich, so green, so thick, so tall, so full of 
magnificence and vigor, that no imagination can paint, no 
art repeat it. How far, how far away! And yet beneath 
those ferns we live again in scientific thought, as though it 
were yesterday's ramble under the maples. Again we be- 
hold the monsters of the great pre-Adamic age. Again we 
see the wallowing reptiles, the flying terrors of the air, the 
woolly pachyderms of the pleiocene. 

Astronomy is a science — the most perfect and sublime of 
all. Here the facts are no less than the great worlds that 
whirl in the stellar spaces. Do we understand these mag- 
nificent systems overhead? Certainly we do. We can draw 
them in a diagram. We can set up a pumpkin for Jupiter, 
with apples stuck in for satellites; and the children will 
understand it and think it funny! Science can explain the 
galaxy toa numskull. Barkis himself can be taught the 
phases of the moon! In these things we have scientific dem- 
onstration in its purest and exactest form. Interpretation 
and forecast are equally certain and universal. Give the 
astronomer only the present aspect, and he will reason you 
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backward to the fire-mist. Give him the same data again, 
and he will reason you forward to infinity. 

Take the case of eclipses, transits, and occultations. Can 
we tell if they had an eclipse of the sun in August of 1754? 
Certainly. Can we tell whether the moon was eclipsed in 
the month when Charlemagne was born? Without the least 
doubt. Can we tell whether there was an occultation of 
Aldebaran on the night that Mohammed fled from Mecca? 
With entire certainty. Can we tell if Venus was in transit 
when Cesar was crossing the Rubicon? As surely as any- 
thing in the world. Is there any doubt in these matters? 
None whatever. And as to the future, can we tell whether 
there shall be crescent or waning moon on the night of Jan- 
uary 6th, 4001? Certainly. Can we tell the position of 
Mercury, which few of us have ever seen, and the aspect 
of the Pleiades for ten o’clock on the evening of April 13th, 
A. D. 94,695? Yes, yes; such things are the trifles of as- 
tronomy. And so on to the infinities. 

From these instances it will be seen that science has not 
only a back-sight and a present sight, but a foresight also. 
She looks into the future as well as into the past. Besides, 
no kind of knowledge is worthy to be called scientific unless 
it has, in a measure, this double vision. There must be the 
power to say what shall be — else there is no science. It is 
true that the foresight may not reach very far; but there 
must be something of the ability to look forward as well as 
backward, to use the eye of the prophet as well as the eye of 
the interpreter, or else our knowledge relative to the thing 
considered is not scientific. 

One thing else requires attention, and that is, that all 
science is based upon the recurrence of phenomena; that is, 
science, or the systematic arrangement of the laws govern- 
ing any group of facts, is made possible only for the rea- 
son that the phenomena are repeated under like conditions. 
Without this repetition no law of nature, I believe, could 
ever have been established. A single example of anything 
furnishes no clew to the law which governs the thing. Un- 
less it be repeated, there can be no demonstration of the 
cause. The observer must be able by noting the recurrence 
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to discover the impulse or force which brings the thing 
about, and then to test the accuracy of his knowledge by 
supplying the condition himself and producing the same 
thing over again. 

But for this principle of repeating experiment and obser- 
vation, no single law of chemical affinity or combination or 
analysis could ever have been established. The fact that 
a thing happens once is no indication of a law. With the 
second happening a tendency is intimated. With the third, 
the law is hinted at. With the fourth, scientific faith be- 
gins. With the tenth, confidence is established. With the 
hundredth, the law is demonstrated. 

In the philosophical laboratory the same rule holds good. 
We turn on the steam twenty times over. When we have 
operated our bit of machinery two hundred times in private, 
then we call in our friends to see it run. It is a clock, per- 
haps, with epicycloid cogs. We point out its beauties, and 
assure our friend that a thousand clocks made exactly by 
this pattern will run precisely as this does; and our friend — 
if he be right in his psychics—is such a believer in uni- 
formity, such a believer in scientific knowledge established 
by repeated experiment, that he accepts our assertion as true. 

So likewise in the outer domain of nature. How many 
times has it rained since the days of the Aryan migration ! 
How many times have the hailstones rattled on the abodes 
of men! How often has the thunder wakened the human 
race at midnight with its crash and roar! And yet with all 
these repetitions, the laws of meteorology are hardly begun 
to be established. But note this with care: the laws are 
most nearly established in those countries where the phe- 
nomena are most frequently repeated. Where it rains and 
rains, people have both opportunity and disposition to inves- 
tigate the causes of rain. When meteors abound and seem 
to come about in stated showers, philosophy will be on the 
alert to know the why and the wherefore. In Egypt, where 
rain falls once in a lifetime, who will care to investigate the 
conditions of moisture or the character of cumulus and nim- 
bus? Under the perpetual fogs of Iceland, who will study 
the phenomena of meteoric showers ? 
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What makes astronomy possible? The revolution of the 
earth on its axis. But for this single fact, forever repeated 
with unvarying regularity and at a brief interval, we should 
know to-day no more about the philosophy of the skies than 
did the builders of Troy. But for the endless recurrence 
of this beautiful experiment, the superb skyland overhead 
would gaze down upon us like a dish-faced sphinx for ever 
and ever. Or suppose that the earth required a hundred 
years to complete a revolution on its axis. Should we then 
have had the science? No; for an experiment repeated at 
so long an interval as to throw the recurrence beyond the 
limits of a single human life is of but little value for scien- 
tific purposes. For this reason, the inhabitants of the more 
rapidly revolving planets are more favorably situated for 
astronomical inquiry than we are; and on the supposition 
of an equal degree of intelligence, they have doubtless sur- 
passed us in a knowledge of the heavens. 

This is all that need be said on the general question of 
science viewed independently of any particular subject. 
Thus much is sufficient to show what a science really is, and 
also the principal conditions on which it depends. Let us 
in the next place take up history, and test it by the prin- 
ciples already indicated, in order to determine the claim 
which that branch of knowledge may have to be ranked as 
a science. 

What is history? It is the movement of the human race 
interpreted. It is the facts and events of human life ar- 
ranged on the lines of the causes that produce them. It isa 
record of the thoughts and deeds and works of the human 
vace considered as a rational product under the reign of law. 
Whatever man has accomplished with mind or hand, with 
tongue or implement, with voice or will, with pen or chisel 
or hatchet or spear or sword, with plough or keel or level, with 
lire or wind or steam or battery, — that is a part of history; 
and it is much. Man has cut down the forest and built 
houses. He has bridged rivers and made sailing boats. He has 
beaten back the hordes of savagery and digged up and fused 
the metals. He has peopled the islands and continents. He 
has crossed the illimitable seas, and scared the chamois out of 
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the fastnesses of trackless mountains. He has digged wells in 
the heart of the burning desert, and slept in ice-huts under 
the frozen pole. He has created states in the wilderness 
and kingdoms on the plains. He has reared high walls and 
obelisks and temples. He has wrought usages into institu- 
tions, customs into laws, manners into society. He has 
called up armies and put battle-axes in their hands. He 
has quarrelled and fought, and made campaigns, and con- 
quered and been conquered. He has burned towns, and 
entered into conspiracies, and torn up senate-houses, and 
sacked and pillaged with violence and uproar the homes of 
both the living and the dead, until the traces of his madness 
and the stains of the blood he has shed have marked every 
square rood of the world! He has kindled the fires of 
philosophy under the silent canopy of midnight. He has 
written books filled with immortal thoughts. On the soli- 
tary shore he has heard the rhythm of the deep, the sighing 
of the infinite. He has made poetry. He has held converse 
with the unseen spirits. The wave and pulse of unspeakable 
emotions have gone over him. He has dreamed great dreams 
and sung immortal songs. He has given to stone and bronze 
the forms of life, to marble the inspiration of beauty, to can- 
vas the splendors of creation. He has invaded the ferocious 
elements of nature, and they have quailed around him like 
the creatures of the menagerie before the lion-tamer. He 
has stroked the wind, and coaxed the steam, and smoothed 
the mane of the growling thunder. On plain and field, in 
hut and palace, by river-bank and ocean-shore, on mountain 
and desert, in all lands and on all seas, in all times and in all 
places are seen the traces and monuments of man’s career, 
the marks of his hand, the shadows of his brain. 

These things are the facts of history. They are things to 
be considered and interpreted. The facts are abundant and 
universal. I suppose that history is more richly supplied 
with fact than is any other field of human knowledge. On 
every hand and in every place the historical storehouse is 
packed to repletion with things demanding interpretation. The 
facts are as bounteous as the air and as exhaustless as the sea. 
These facts may well constitute the basis of a science of 
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history. So far as the mere demand for facts is concerned — 
for something to begin with that is not nothing—history has 
as good a claim to be called scientific as any other branch of 
human inquiry. Indeed, whether we regard the mere abun- 
dance of facts which the annals of the world have supplied 
or the intense and lasting interest which the facts themselves 
possess in virtue of being the deeds and doings of our own 
race of beings, it is doubtful if any other field of knowledge 
has claims so great and interest so profound as history. 
Other sciences have for their subject-matter gases and rocks 
and imponderable forces, and for their vehicle earthen pots 
and test-tubes and air-pumps and coils of wire; but history 
has for her subject-matter the hopes and the follies, the tears 
and the struggles, the heroism and the sacrifice, the arts and 
the monuments of mankind. Wherever in all this world a 
human being has trodden, there he has left something for the 
historian of after times to consider. So far as the funda- 
mental demand for facts is concerned, history, with her stores, 
so rich, so vast, and so varied, meets all the requirements of 
the most exacting science. 

» It is when we come to the classification and arrangement 
of the facts which constitute the basis of the history that the 
difficulty begins. Reflect for a moment on the nature of the 
facts or things which constitute the subject-matter of his- 
tory. Observe the almost insuperable difficulties that they 
present in their own nature. These facts have plans and 
purposes for their origin — the secret plans and purposes of 
the human heart and brain. They have thought for their 
principal material. They have unmanageable passions and 
the capricious impulses of human nature for their initial 
forces. Besides, when the fact of history has once occurred, 
it does not remain to be scrutinized and examined under the 
vigilant methods of induction. On the contrary, it appears 
and vanishes. It stands forth a moment, and then glides 
from view. It flits across the sky like a meteor; and if it 
ever returns, it is at some unexpected moment and in a form 
and garb so changed that we hardly recognize it as the same 
phenomenon. 


The facts of the natural sciences are constant. The time 
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element is not in them. It is their constancy that makes 
them so easy of management. A bit of old red sandstone 
lasts a long time. A trilobite will lie quietly in a museum 
for a thousand years, and never wince. Hydrogen has not 
changed its constitution since the appearance of man on the 
earth. Perhaps it has never changed from eternity. Alum 
is alum, iron is iron, aluminium is aluminium, gold is gold 
the world over and the world through forever. Steam had 
the same index of expansion, and electricity the same veloc- 
ity through a copper wire when the cave of Elephanta was 
sculptured as they have today. But not so with the facts 
of history. These are so variable in their constitution, so 
seemingly uncertain in the times and places of their appear- 
ance, and oftentimes so transformed when they do appear, 
that the beholder is quite bewildered in his attempts to classify 
and arrange them. 

We have in this regard the difficulties of meteorology re- 
peated on a larger and more complex scale. What the capri- 
cious and whimsical variations of the winds and seasons are 
to the meteorologist, that in a greatly exaggerated measure 
to the historian are the seemingly lawless phenomena of 
human life. Have you ever seen a battle or a constitutional 
convention? Seldom, if ever. It may be that neither you 
nor your fathers ever witnessed such an event. Have you 
ever seen a mob, or an exploring expedition, or a coloniza- 
tion society? Probably not. Have you ever witnessed the 
founding of a city, a revolution of civil government, or the 
introduction of a new manual of arms? Rarely, if ever. 
Have you ever seen the spread of a plague, the death of an 
opinion, the origin of a religious ceremony? In all proba- 
bility, never. Yet such things as these constitute the sub- 
ject-matter of history; and just in proportion to the difficulty 
of apprehending, classifying, and arranging such facts or 
things as those here considered — just in proportion to the 
vagueness, caprice, and apparent lawlessness of the phenom- 
ena with which we have to deal — by just so much is the 
formation of a science of history retarded, hindered, perplexed. 

Another difficulty is as serious as the one just referred 
to. The facts of history hardly ever tarry long enough to 
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be scientifically considered. They come and disappear. For 
this reason we are drivea to the expedient of written records 
in order to preserve the story of what the human race has 
done. Some one must make an account of the facts or 
things, and that account has to be considered instead of the 
facts or things themselves. 

Thus comes to pass the professional historian. He takes 
the matter in hand. He examines the annals and chronicles, 
the monuments and traditions, the songs and the arts of pre- 
ceding generations, and having formulated the matter in 
his own mind, he proceeds to write. He classifies, arranges, 
distributes, and proportions, and presently we have before 
us what purports to be a record; that is, a sort of transcript 
of the things that have happened. This is all very well, and 
we might congratulate ourselves on the result — if men were 
capable and truthful. It is the misfortune of our kind that 
it is touched with weakness and mendacity. Many men aim 
to be truthful, but they rarely succeed. The prejudices and 
biases of human nature are so many and so great that very 
few are capable of rising above themselves and speaking the 
perfect truth. Historians are not exempt from the common 
vice; they are not exceptions to the general rule. While 
they are better than most in the matter of truthfulness, they 
are nevertheless prone to lie — sometimes consciously, some- 
times unconsciously; but whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the result is equally destructive of that knowledge 
of the facts or things of history out of which only a science 
of history can be constructed. 

It is true that in historical matters we can hardly trust 
anything implicitly. When we take up our supposed fact’ 
we are always in danger of seeing it become suddenly mythi- 
cal in the midst of our induction. Is Hume to be trusted ? 
Yes; provided the matter under discussion is not involved 
with his metaphysical opinions. Is Macaulay to be believed ? 
Yes; provided the thing he writes about is not the charac- 
ter of Whig statesmanship in the reign of William III. Is 
Clarendon to be relied on? Yes; provided the matter at 
issue is not something connected with the reputation or pol- 
icy of the English Jacobites. Was Dr. Johnson a truthful 
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man? Yes; provided he is not writing a tract on the man- 
ners of the Scotch, a biography of Milton, or an essay on the 
American Revolution. And so on and on to the end of the list. 

Just in proportion as the historic page is disfigured with 
the personal prejudices, the errors, the conceits of the ‘brain 
that gave it being —in proportion as the facts presented on 
that page are not the real facts, the veritable, unclouded, un- 
exaggerated facts as they occurred — just in that proportion 
is the modern thinker embarrassed in his efforts to construct 
a science of history. 

But suppose the facts to be granted. How about the 
interpretation of them? It is the business of interpretation 
to consider and explain the causes, relations, and tendencies 
of things. As applied to a fact in history, it includes 
all that part of the investigation appertaining to the forces 
which have produced the fact,—the laws of environment 
and association by which the fact is held in its present as- 
pect, and the direction in which the fact is tending in obedi- 
ence to the laws which govern it. 

Here is one of the great obstacles in the way of the for- 
mation of a true science of history. When it comes to the 
interpretation of the facts of human life, the problems which 
confront us are rather too great for the stoutest genius of 
man. It is true that man is a cause-seeking animal. He 
takes great delight in getting at the inner philosophy of 
things. But suppose he cannot— what then? Suppose the 
matter is too deep for his plummet, what shall he do? No 
doubt if the mind were other than it is, we should give up 
the task as hopeless. It is not, however, in human nature to 
doso. The faculties, of their own impulse, return again and 
again to whatever is unsolved, to whatever is still mysterious. 
Like the caged bird looking with longing eyes through the 
bars of his prison upon the great possibility on the outside, 
the mind continues to beat against the bars of difficulty, and 
te strive for flight in a wider and freer element. 

The interpretation of historical facts is indeed attended 
with almost insurmountable obstacles. Let us take a case 
well known in our classical history. Can anybody tell the 
cause of the attempted migration of the Helvetii? That 
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matter brought on, or at any rate preceded, the Roman con- 
quest of Gaul. That conquest led to the ascendency of the 
Julian gens and the establishment of the empire. Out of 
these have come the greater part of the civil aspects of mod- 
ern history. The Helvetians themselves said that they were 
cooped up in narrow territories and were already too thick to 
thrive. But this was clearly no more than an excuse. Hel- 
vetia had an area of 33,200 square miles. The population 
numbered 263,000. This was fewer than eight people to 
the square mile. In a country of hills and rivers and un- 
broken wildwoods, I cannot see that eight inhabitants to the 
square mile would suggest the necessity of swarming and fly- 
ing forth. In the Ohio valley there are about fifty people to 
the square mile ; and I have never heard that we are as yet 
too dense to flourish. I am confident that not one acre in 
five of the soil in the Ohio valley has ever been turned with 
a plough. Shall we say that the Helvetians, not knowing 
what their motive was, were moved by a wild and restless 
tribal impulse? What is a wild and restless tribal impulse ? 
If the Helvetii gave an invalid reason and were unconscious 
of any other motive, is it likely that we at this distance of 
nineteen and a-half centuries can tell what force it was that 
drove them on to burn their own towns and villages and 
abandon their homes, for what they knew not? Moreover, 
if it was a wild tribal impulse that impelled the Helvetians 
to move, why did not the A’duans, the Tulingians, and the 
rest also catch the fever of migration ? 

The fact is that the question of any cause in history is 
beset with the greatest difficulty. Embarrassed with the 
perplexities of the problem, historians generally find a way 
out, and make a sudden end by assigning as a cause the 
thing which they themselves would wish to be the cause! 
If the fact under consideration is something good, and the 
writer is a Romanist, why then, Romanism caused it. If the 
writer is a Protestant, and the thing is bad, Romanism caused 
it; and if good, the Reformation caused it. If the writer is 
a Tory, then the bad things all arise from Radicalism. If he 
is a Radical, then all good is born of innovation, and all evil 
comes of reactionary Bourbonism. 
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The Civil War was caused by the State-Rights heresy, says 
the national Union man. It was the hideousness of slavery, 
say the good old abolitionist and his descendant. It was the 
attempted destruction of individual rights, the abrogation of 
local self-government, and the centralization of power in the 
Federal authorities, says the old secessionist. And so on and 
on, through the whole category, every man interpreting the 
facts before him according to his own bias and prejudice. 

The effect has been that the world of history is filled with 
contradictions and cross-interpretations. The truth, what- 
ever that is or has been, is hidden somewhere under the 
mass of irreconcilable records. The conceits and prejudices, 
and, in particular, the partisanship of the writers of history 
have in many parts so distorted the visage of the Past that 
she would not know herself if she should wake from the 
dead. The clear-headed thinkers of our own times, eager 
to see order arising out of chaos, anxious to understand the 
real facts or things recorded in the perverted annals of the 
world, are nearly always at fault in their endeavor, not only 
to determine the facts, but especially to make a true inter- 
pretation of them; that is, historians are put at fault in the 
attempted construction of a science of history. It is for this 
reason that historical philosophy languishes, and the world 
is permitted to go on and on under the supposed dominion 
of chance. 

I fear that under the existing forces of society there is 
not much improvement in the disposition and habits of the 
men who feel called on to record the facts of history. You 
can generally tell what the author is going to prove by ex- 
amining his first page. The first page will be determined 
by the author’s affiliations and dependencies. To me it ap- 
pears lamentable that such a man as Alexander H. Stephens, 
long after the Civil War was ended, should have appeared 
more anxious to make himself and the lost cause of the Con- 
federacy stand well with posterity than to tell the truth. 
Indeed, wherever you go in search for the real causes of the 
facts of history, you are liable to be blinded and misled. 

For the production of the commonest fact in the social 
life of men, you will hear a thousand causes ascribed and 
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vouched for. I asked a man what was the cause of crime. 
He was a preacher, and he said that it was original sin — 
that and nothing else. 

I asked a doctor, and he said it was bad health — that 
crime is only a form of disease. 

I asked a lawyer, and he said —defining in a circle—it 
was the violation of law —and he would like to attend to it. 
He gave me his card! 

I asked a banker, and he said that it was the silver agita- 
tion. The silverities had destroyed public confidence! 

I asked a teacher, and he said it was the lack of education 
. —the ignorance of the masses. 

I asked an astronomer, and he said it was spots on the sun. 

I asked a biologist, and he said that crime is zymotic in its 
origin — that it begins with a bacillus. 

I asked a politician, and he said it was the essential bad- 
ness of the law. He was a candidate for the Lower House. 

I asked a busy man, and he said it was indolence— that 
idleness is the mother of all vice. 

I asked a nurseryman, and he said it was the lack of fruit! 

I asked a man who had a phonetic alphabet, and he said it 
was the abominations of English orthography ! 

The endless contradictions of those who witness, or at 
least record, the facts of human life constitute one of the 
great stumbling-blocks in the way of scientific history. Un- 
til this obstacle can be removed by the adoption of more 
rational, truthful, and dispassionate methods on the part of 
those who chronicle events, and in particular on the part of 
those who attempt to interpret them, we shall hardly be jus- 
tified in speaking of the science of history as though it were 
a thing accomplished. 

We think, however, that the difficulty complained of will 
be gradually eliminated. We think that the time will come 
when with the steady progress and betterment of man, the ex- 
tension of his knowledge, the strengthening of his moral prin- 
ciples, and the abatement of his prejudice and fear, he will get 
the unsullied truth in his heart, and speak it with his lips 
and pen. There is no insurmountable difficulty in the essen- 
tial complexity of historical facts. These, like all other facts, 
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are governed by law. Caprice and irregularity in the affairs 
of men are only appearances on the surface. The deeds and 
doings of the human race are just as certainly under the do- 
minion of law—that is, they are just as certainly bound 
together in an invariable sequence —as are the facts of the 
laboratory. 

As yet, the far-reaching and occult principles of history, 
stretching so many thousand leagues beneath the surface of 
time and place, have not been revealed in the form of estab- 
lished laws; but the time is surely coming when historical 
processes will be as well understood and as easily elucidated 
as are the freaks of electricity or the principles of combustion. 

In regard to the interpretation of historical events, though 
history may not yet be truly called a science, still the ten- 
dency is favorable and the outlook auspicious for the estab- 
lishment of such a science, and for its wide cultivation among 
the civilized peoples. 

We now come to the last and hardest test. To what ex- 
tent, if at all, is history able to predict the future? Knowl- 
edge, in order to be scientific, must have this capability. Is 
historical knowledge so capable? Can history, being in pos- 
session of the analogies and tendencies of the present, lift the 
curtain and reveal anything that is to come? The geol- 
ogist knows that the cataract of Niagara was once down at 
Lake Ontario, and that by and by it will have worn its way 
back to Lake Erie. The past fact is no more certain than 
the future fact. The astronomer knows the precise aspect of 
the planets at the accession of Octavius; and he also knows 
that the earth will gradually cool down and harden and con- 
tract until we shall pass out of the epoch of life into the 
epoch of death. But what does the historian know? Is he 
in any measure able to point out the things that shall be 
hereafter ? 

With one or two important exceptions, we must confess 
that history knows nothing whatever of the future. The 
exceptions referred to are: 

1. The nation that is vicious, unjust, luxurious, and ef- 
feminate will certainly and speedily fall into decay and end 
in ruin and overthrow. 
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2. The nation that is vigorous and free will just as cer- 
tainly and speedily take possession of the high places of 
civilization and inherit the earth. 

Such principles as these we may accept as certain in their 
results. These are high and general laws that are written 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock forever. In this world 
there is for men and nations one law that cannot be evaded, 
and that is, “Good for the good, and bad for the bad.” 

The old kings used to write Bona bonis, mala malis on the 
blades of their swords. Doing so, they wist not that they 
were writing the primary law of all history reduced to an 
aphorism. But this law is about the only one which has 
thus far been made out from the eternal code. That is, it 
is the only law which enables us to discern historically what 
shall come to pass hereafter. We are able to say what we 
know, that people and nations will rise or fall, will become 
great or become nothing, just in proportion as they are free 
or not free, independent or not independent, virtuous or not 
virtuous, and I had almost said, as they are poor or rich. If 
excessive wealth and luxury can coexist with perpetuity, it 
has not yet been shown by a single instance in the history 
of mankind. 

For the rest, history is blind — stone blind — as it respects 
the future. She gropes in the thick darkness, putting forth 
her hand and touching whatever she can. Certainly there 
are mountebanks all over the world who will tell you elabo- 
rately what will come to pass hereafter. They are fools. 
There is not a man in the world who can tell you, on histori- 
cal grounds, the probable fate of the present French Repub- 
lic. The wisest of all the wise cannot, with good reason, 
predict the destiny of the Church of Rome. There is not 
one man in the world who can foretell in a manner worthy of 
acceptance what shall befall the Ottoman Empire. Of Ger- 
man socialism there is no man living who can write a history 
that will reach five years, or even five months, into the future. 
Of the present wide-awake and progressive tendencies of the 
Japanese, not the profoundest scholar in the world can point 
out, from the historical basis, the probable results. Neither 
Gladstone nor Salisbury can foresee the relative strength of 
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parties in the very next Parliament. There is not a man on 
this side of the sea — though he may have studied the ques- 
lion in the intense light of personal interest for thirty years 
—wh6 can tell with approximate certainty the result of the 
next presidental election in the United States! Everywhere 
the historical curtain drops to the ground, and whoever pre- 
tends to see under it or over it or through it is only a con- 
ceited deceiver of himself and others. In the drama of the 
stage we can usually foresee the event. We get the clew and 
follow on. But the historical drama cannot thus be divined 
by the profoundest intellect of the world. History strains 
her eyes in the direction of the future, but the shadows on 
that side are thick and dark —the mist is impenetrable. 

The principal reason why history can predict nothing of 
the future is found in the fact that humanity moves so 
slowly that we have thus far been unable to determine our 
path through space. It is like finding the orbit of the sun 
or of the galaxy itself. The likelihood is that the part of 
the path which we as a race have already described is only as 
an inch to the ten billions of miles of the whole orbit. Per- 
haps when we have moved forward for a hundred thousand 
years, carefully recording our course and position in space with 
each remove, we may then be able, from the small arc already 
described, to determine the rest of the circuit of our destiny. 
If we as a race, like the globe which we inhabit, should per- 
form a revolution in each twenty-four hours, we should, I 
doubt not, be as wise in the lore of the future of human affairs 
as are the astronomers in the lore of the skies. 

As to whether history is or is not a science, I therefore 
deduce the following summary of results and conclusions : 

1. So far as the facts prerequisite in a science are con- 
cerned, history has an adequate basis of subject-matter. The 
facts, or things, of history are as vast, as complete, as full of 
living interest as are the facts, or things, on which any other 
science is founded. To this extent history is as much entitled 
as any other branch of knowledge to the scientific claim. 

2. As to the classification and arrangement of facts, their 
grouping together and the establishment of their connections 
on the grounds of common features and homogeneity, history 
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has encountered peculiar difficulties, owing to the complexity 
and intricacy of the things with which she has had to deal ; 
owing also to the fact that historical events, if they recur 
at all, recur only at long intervals and under changed condi- 
tions. For this reason the progress of history towards estab- 
lishment in the form of a science has been slow and unsatis- 
factory; but nevertheless a progress. 

3. As to the interpretation of historical facts, still greater 
difficulty has been encountered, a difficulty aggravated by the 
narrow-mindedness and prejudice of those writers who have 
assumed the office of historian. By reason of such prejudice 
and personal equation in the record of facts, historical inter- 
pretation is very imperfect and unsatisfactory; and to this 
extent history has only a feeble and imperfect claim to be 
regarded as a science. 

4. As to the ability from historical data to indicate the 
course and tendency of things, the ability to predict the gen- 
eral and special aspects of the future, historical inquiry has 
made so little progress that no substantial claim may be 
advanced to regard history as a science. One or two gen- 
eral laws, however, namely, that it shall go well with the 
people who are virtuous and free, and go ill with those who 
are vicious and despotic, may be confidently declared as his- 
torical principles from which there is no deviation. 

Finally, we may be certain of this, that the reign of law 
does extend over all the facts of human life with as much 
regularity and certainty as over the facts of material nature. 
We may also be certain that the human mind is not going to 
be satisfied with its present attainments in a knowledge of 
historical laws. On the whole, the outlook in this field of 
inquiry is auspicious for rapid progress and for the complete 
establishment of what we are as yet constrained to disallow, 
namely, that sublime and beautiful department of human 
knowledge which will then — if not now — be truly called 
the Science of History. 

















PLAZA OF THE POETS. 


OUR BROTHER SIMON. 
BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 


Our Brother Simon, with a soul to save, 
Sought doctors of divinity, and found 
That he might make investment, safe and sound, 
And sure to stand at par beyond the grave, 
Where he must render, without stay or waive 
Of execution, at the Final Day, 
The sum of his accounts on earth, full-told, 
And find his pleasing promises to pay 
Promptly redeemed in gold. 


‘The saving fund in which he would invest 
Was one that his shrewd intellect could span. 
He asked salvation on a business plan. 
The firm foundation of his hope must rest 
On such sure basis as would bear the test 
Of worldly winds and rude financial shocks. 
No pious dreamer he, with addled brain, 
To put his trust in visionary stocks 
And miss the present gain. 


Faithful upon the formal Holy Day — 
To hear what dividends were falling due — 
He sought sedately his shareholder's pew, 
And bent his head in rapt attentive way, 
Stood up to praise, or humbly bent to pray, 
Made his responses with an air devout, 
And, prompt in all external rites to join, 
Plunged deep his hand and pompously drew out 
And dropped his sounding coin. 


Such was his duty. Thus he served the Lord. 
And from the service forth he went again 
To bind more grievous burdens upon men, 

For love or Lord relaxing not a cord. 

The Deity whom he in works adored 
Winked at dishonesty and saw no smirch 

Upon the hand that gripped another’s right, — 
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To give to missions or to build a church 
Would make his record white. 


But, though he builded churches, none the less 
God’s church sat homeless at his very door, 
And drew no portion from his hoarded store. 

What power had Love to enter and possess 

The man’s dull soul with living tenderness 
Till he himself was conscious of his need? 

And, satisfied with bare externals, he 
Knew not that in the spirit of his deed 

Dwelt all that God might see ! 


And while men lauded his religious zeal 

And service of the church, still at his side 

The True Church walked unrecognized, denied ; 
His soul untouched by her divine appeal ; 
Her highest law, commanding him to deal 

In love and justice, daily disobeyed ; 
Her tenderest faith and charity reviled ; 

Her truths profaned and sacrificed to trade ; 
Her very name defiled. 


Still, still,— God love us! — while we spy the mote 
In Brother Simon’s eye, let us not slight 
The beam that blinds and baffles our own sight. 
In our self-righteousness we may not note 
How we, sometimes, slip into Simon’s coat ; 
How, holding to the letter which doth kill, 
We lose the spirit wherewith it is bound ; 
How, serving in the Temple, we may spill 
The wine upon the ground. 


THOU KNOWEST NOT. 
BY HELENA MAYNARD RICHARDSON. 


My love goes out to thee the whole day long 
Like one unbroken and low-chanted song, 
But thou — thou hearest not! 


And when in peaceful trust thou drawest nigh, 
To breathe the silent song I dare not try; 
And so — thou knowest not! 
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OPTIM: A REPLY. 
BY GEORGE H. WESTLEY. 


The reek and din of press and car, 
Serfdom of distance, sky-fire, steam — 
Are these more than the early dream, 
The joyance of the morning star? 
John Vance Cheney, in September Arena. 
What would you then? Revert to Pan, 
The nymph, the satyr, and the faun, 
The savage rampant in the man, 
The bacchanalia, Babylon? 


‘¢ The early dream ” — a sensuous bliss ! 
‘* The joyance of the morning star,” 
Wood revels, saturnalian kiss, 
From brute-cub gambolling how far? 


"Tis all well past; no more to be 

The young world’s orgy, Circean feast ; 
Man to his noble destiny 

Moves onward, ‘* working out the beast. 


99] 


THE MURDERED TREES 
BY BENJAMIN 8S. PARKER. 


I walk across the barren fields and weep, 
In melancholy madness, for my trees, 
The great, potential trees that, rooted deep 
In this brown soil, were priests and prophecies 
To my waked youth, when, in their centuried morn, 
By axe unscarred, untouched by red fire-blight, 
They cast long shadows where glad things were born 
To life’s perennial drama of delight, — 
Complacent genii that through sun-kissed leaves 
Smiled on the cabin’s children at their play. 
Trees, children, dreams! how outraged nature grieves 
Because they are not! Yet my steps delay, 
And, lingering, I recall the happy scene 
Where they supremed it o’er a world of green. 











1 Tennyson. 
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THE HIDDEN FLUTE. 
BY MINNA IRVING. 


’Twas just before the end of day, 
And after sudden rain, 

When from the wet and shining wood 
Arose the silver strain, 

And, stumbling over tangled vines 
And many a twisted root, 

We ran along the narrow path, 
To find the hidden flute. 


We heard him practice o’er and o’er 
The same melodious air, 
And traced the music to its source, 
And found no player there. 
But while into each other’s eyes 
We gazed with wonder mute, 
Above us rippled out again 
The rapture of the flute. 


‘The sun upon the tallest tree 
A shaft of glory threw, 

And tilting on the topmost bough, 
Against the breezy blue, 

We saw a lark with spotted breast 
And sober russet suit, 

And swelling in his little throat 
Beheld the hidden flute. 


RETROENSETTA. 


BY CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE. 


‘Where go the dying flowers ¢ 

Where does the old love go? ”’ 

‘¢ Nay, where went the winfer’s snow 
But to make the summer showers ?”’ 


‘¢ But will not the showers go 
(While the greedy earth devours) 
Not in days, but in hours?” 

** Alas, and it may be so.” 





THE EDITOR'S EVENING. 


Tantalus and His Opportunities. 





ANTALUS is regarded as the supreme type of misery 
by deprivation. His punishment seems to have been 
cruelly invented so as to add diabolical refinement to 

the usual pangs of immitigable hunger and thirst. To stand 
chin-deep in an everlasting lake and yet suffer for drink is 
sufficiently horrible. To be hungry unto death with the 
fruit-laden bough dangling before the face is the acme of 
physical anguish. Ordinarily it suffices to cast a criminal 
into a desert and let him perish without the mockery of suc- 
cor at hand. The distant mirage of shining lake and date- 
palm may be borne in the vision of a dying wretch; but 
Tantalus could splash his very hands in the water; he could 
smell the fruit, and yet must die (or not die) of exhaustion. 

The tale of Tantalus betrays the cold and glittering inge- 
nuity of the Greek mind. Homer did not make the story; 
he found it. What I remark is the injustice of the punish- 
ment to which Tantalus was subjected ; and what I suggest 
is that, after all, he may have had a good time while en- 
gaged in the otherwise unpleasant work of starving to death 
without dying. 

The old myths do not agree as to what Tantalus had done. 
Some say one thing, some another. The most probable story 
of his misdeeds is that he gave away certain secrets of the 
State Department on Olympus. Zeus and his cabinet had 
been devising plans to better the civil service of heaven, and 
like all such matters of diplomacy the plans were secret. It 
is the peculiarity of statecraft that its profundity is guaran- 
teed with lock and key. 

If there be any one thing which the gods have never been 
able to bear it is the revelation of their secrets. Earth-gov- 
ernment is generally of this kind also. But the deities are 
peculiarly jealous. The old myth furnishes some conspicu- 
ous examples. There, for instance, was Prometheus, whose 


only fault was that he went boguing around Olympus fool- 
Tit 
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ing with fire and lightning —like Thomas A. Edison. His 
laboratory experiments cost him dearly ; and by all accounts 
his torn liver has not healed to this day. Sisyphus, son of 
Eolus and founder of Corinth, though he was a man of 
enterprise and genius, suffered in like manner. He, too, 
found out some of the plans of the deities and gave away 
his knowledge. He thus incurred the hostility of the scien- 
tific syndicate on Olympus, and as soon as the gods had him 
he must roll the eternal stone. 

Tantalus, after the betrayal of the Olympian secrets, was 
thrown down, just as Benjamin Franklin would have been 
thrown down under like conditions ; for Franklin also snatched 
the fire from heaven. The French Academy produced a fine 
hexameter in which this truth is declared : 


Fulmen nubibus eripuitt sceptrumque tyrannis. 


That is, “« He wrested the lightning from the skies and the 
sceptre from tyrants ”—a very true thing to say of Poor 
Richard. 

But I was going to aver that Tantalus, notwithstanding 
the hopelessness of his situation, may very well have had a 
good time ad interim. In the first place we may suppose 
that the water was neither too hot nor too cold. The Tar- 
tarean lake was no doubt in a temperate zone. Therefore 
Tantalus might enjoy his long bath. Whoever has stood 
tiptoe in the sea knows how pleasing it is to be borne along 
with the upward pressure of the grateful water. Neither 
had Tantalus any need of insurance against drowning. That 
were impossible without his first getting one long draught. 
The freedom from dust in such a situation is not to be over- 
looked by anyone living on Huntington Avenue. Tantalus 
might well reflect all day long that whatever his hunger and 
thirst he could neither absolutely starve nor finally famish. 

It is an excellent thing to be assured against starvation 
absolute. To possess such a guaranty would produce a pleas- 
ing confidence in the mind, with entire absence of care and 
anxiety. A man in such a position would have little con- 
cern about the prices of products and the rate of wages. 
Perhaps, after a season of starvation, the sense of it would 
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become so mild that, like the forty-day Tanner, Tantalus 
would have little anguish from his condition. He might 
even contemplate pineapple with equanimity. 

It must be remembered that starvation comes down to the 
horizontal life-line like the descending codrdinate curve of a 
hyperbola; it approaches the life-line forever, but never 
reaches it. That is, the starvation line does not reach the 
life-line until it becomes parallel with it; and it cannot reach 
it when it does become parallel with it! Therefore actual 
starvation is infinitely gradual. Tantalus may have found 
itso. He would get half-way to starvation on the first day ; 
one-half of the remaining distance the next day; one-half of 
the remaining distance the third day, and so on ad infinitum. 
The pain would diminish in like ratio. By and by Tantalus 
would come to the parallel of indifference, and would hardly 
go out of the water to eat if he could, or stoop to drink if 
he might. 

Meanwhile he would have abundant time for reflection. 
Reflection is the basis of philosophy, and philosophy is the 
only proper mode of life. I cannot see, therefore, how any 
one can live philosophically except in such a situation as 
Tantalus occupied! The Owl, in his conversation with the 
Cat one day, insisted that to be a philosopher one must have 
time, and be otherwise unoccupied. This truism seems to 
have been fully verified in the case of Tantalus. Observe 
that all the other wasting and harrowing conditions of life 
must, in his situation, be unknown. He had nothing to do 
except to think; and to think is to enjoy one’s self. There 
was no noise; there were no callers. Tantalus had no rent 
to pay and no interest; his account was never overdrawn ; 
he was never in arrears with his correspondence. He never 
had to explain anything to anybody. 

It was a clean, cool place where Tantalus lived. He had 
more solitude than Thoreau. What use he would make of 
his solitude would, of course, depend on himself. But he 
was clearly a man of genius and of philanthropic disposition. 
For our part, we do not see that he did not have quite lib- 
eral opportunities of pleasure and improvement. Tantalus 
could study the habits of waterfowl for days together. He 
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could rehearse an intended oration without danger that some 
intruder would overhear him and break his period. He could 
have his humor all to himself. He could enjoy his own 
jokes. He could avoid absolutely the criticism of his friends. 
Tantalus was never assessed in his life. No street Arab 
ever shook a nasty newspaper under his nose with an outcry 
of the latest scandal. 

On the whole it would appear that the scheme of the jeal- 
ous gods to wreak vengeance on Tantalus was wofully 
abortive. He may have been the most serene and happy 
philosopher of his age. 


The Man in Bronze. 


1 went over last night into Commonwealth Avenue to 
commune with the man in bronze. There, in the broad cen- 
tral path, midway between Dartmouth and Exeter, he sits 
in the dusk on his block of gray granite, looking to the east. 
The sun will rise there to-morrow. 

To the man in bronze the seasons of earth are now all as 
one; the years steal on and over; time beats with rhythmic 
touch of invisible fingers on the historic shingle of the seas. 
But William Lloyd Garrison heeds not the flow of the ages 
or the tapping of Saturn’s fingers on the windowssill. He 
belongs to the spheres where there is a great light by day, 
and where there is music preceding the silence in the night. 
Our puny goings in this poor round of sense do not disturb 
him. 

There, in the Avenue of the Commonwealth, in his old, 
square chair with the big book beneath, and with bare fore- 
head under the azure, sits the Liberator of men. The electri- 
cal lights, not far away, flash through the green leaves of the 
maples ; the great silent houses on either hand stand in rows, 
the abodes of luxury, the dumb walls of civilization. Many 
a star‘glances down in admiration at the uncovered head of 
the man in bronze. 

What did he do? He went to. prison; and for what? 
For saying that the slave trade was “domestic piracy!” He 
was fined a thousand dollars, and lay in jail for forty-nine days 
because he threatened to cover the abettors of slavery “with 
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thick infamy.” He was a poor journeyman printer in this 
city of the Puritans. He slept in a dirty little printing- 
office, because he had no other place to sleep. He was 
threatened with assassination, and was “ ferreted out in his 
obscure hole ” by the posse of the mayor of Boston, bearing 
the honored name of Otis. A reward of five thousand dol- 
lars was offered by Georgia for the seizure of his person. 
By the leaders of the great political parties of the United 
States he was held in such odium as Eugene V. Debs has 
never known. Ata public meeting in Boston where he was 
to speak in the interest of humanity he was seized by a furi- 
ous mob, let down from a window with the death-rope around 
him, denuded of his clothing, and dragged through the streets. 
From the hall of Justice he escaped into jail. Only with the 
help of a few friends did the “disturber of the peace” get 
away with his life into the country. 

Nevertheless with his pen and voice this man in bronze 
strove to do what old John Brown attempted in his blind 
way to do with the sword. For weary years the Liberator 
made his way through contumely and reproach until the storm 
broke, and the elements were purified, and the shackles fell, 
and light began to dawn after the darkness. 

But the protagonist of liberty was never honored. The 
honors of Massachusetts and of the Union went to the time- 
servers and manikins who rose in legions on the crest of the 
revolutionary breakers and shouted to the shore, “ Here we 
are!” The old giant did not shout. He did not rise on the 
crest. He simply stood in his place; but he began to be 
seen of the whole world as a Titan. Gradually his heroic 
stature was discovered standing tall and majestic against the 
background of nations. Philanthropy and patriotism, unable 
to weave for him a crown of laurel, wove instead a garland 
of ivy and oak leaves, and crowned him as the first American 
of his age. Now he reposes in bronze in the centre of the 
most beautiful avenue in the New World; and his look is 
that of one who has seen the satisfaction of his soul. The 
bronze will last; the granite will endure; but neither the 
bronze nor the granite will abide to that day when the fame 
of William Lloyd Garrison shall lose its lustre on the high 
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hills of the centuries to come. Now in the dusk the stranger 
reads in the dim starlight or by the flash of the electrical 
torch, on the north side of the pedestal, this inscription : 
I - AM - IN - EARNEST—I - WILL - NOT - EQUIVOCATE 
I + WILL + NOT - EXCUSE—I - WILL + NOT + RETREAT 
A - SINGLE - INCH — AND - I - WILL - BE - HEARD. 

On the south side are the following words caught from the 
immortal lips : 

MY - COUNTRY - IS - THE - WORLD — MY - COUNTRYMEN 
ARE - ALL - MANKIND. 

Was it accident or design that arranged in this manner 
the inscriptions? On the north side, which is the side of 
battle and victory, is the message of defiance and irrevocable 
challenge to the world. On the sowth side, the side of sun 
and sympathy, is the message of humanity and brotherhood. 
Under his feet, on the rounded front of the granite, are the 


words — 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


On the opposite end behind are the dates, “ 1804-1879.” 
To commune with this man in bronze and to feel the over- 
flow of tears in his presence are sufficient to make patriotism 
still worth while—even at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


Franklin. 


We do no wrong to call this man the first 
Of all Americans! For he it was 
Who made the mould, in Freedom's sacred cause, 

And cast us living ere war’s thunder burst. 

Ere tyranny with deeds and schemes accurst 
Struck our brave fathers, Franklin gave us pause 
With revelation of the hidden laws 

Of Nature bounteous to Man athirst. 


Lo, others took his birthright! Others stood 
In the high places of the State; and some 
Had more applause from fame’s distorted mouth! © 
Now the Old Printer overtops the brood 
Like Shasta looking from proud mountaindom 
On the Sierras stretching to the south. 




































BOOK REVIEWS. 


[in this Department of THE ARENA no book will be reviewed which is not regarded as a 
real addition to literature.] 


Critic, Bard, and Moralist. 


AURICE THOMPSON has unquestionably made for him- 
self a worthy place in American literature. He has done 
this by talent, by scholarly attainment, by vindication 

before the bar of criticism, and especially by his versatility in 
literary production. We dwell with pleasure upon the variety of 
Mr. Thompson’s works. As Johnson said of Goldsmith, Nullum 
Jere scribendi genus non tetigit; nullum quod tetigit non ornavit. 
That is (for the sake of our non-Latin readers), ‘‘ He has 
attempted almost every kind of writing, and has touched nothing 
which he has not adorned.” 

Mr. Thompson’s elegant and charming book, ‘‘ The Witchery 
of Archery,” caught the public unawares full twenty years ago. 
Then the bow was bent and the arrow flew, and the lassie and 
her sweetheart looked pretty facing the target. But we think 
Maurice Thompson does not greatly pride himself on ‘* The 
Witchery of Archery.” On his title pages he generally says: 
‘* Author of ‘A Tallahassee Girl,’ ‘Sylvan Secrets,’ ‘Songs of 
Fair Weather,’ etc.” 

Be this as it may, Mr. Thompson has tried many kinds of 
writing, and always successfully. He is a typical American man 
of letters. His essays are scholarly, and for style are hardly 
surpassed by any. His sketches and stories are as humorous and 
original as they are true to life and manners. His poems may be 
justly ranked among the high-up singing of our epoch. 

For the present we have to consider, most briefly, his ‘* Ethics 
of Literary Art.” In this work Mr. Thompson well says that his 
subject covers the whole field of morals; ‘*‘ for life and literature 
cannot be separated so as to say that what is vicious in life is 
harmlessly delectable in literature.” This prefatory remark is 
the key to all that follows. Mr. Thompson considers literary art 
under the three general heads of Conception, Composition, and 
Expression. He elaborates on each of these topics. He makes 








1“* The Ethics of Literary Art.” The Carew Lectures for 1893. Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary. By Maurice Thompson. One volume, small quarto, Pp. 8% Hart 
ford Seminary Press, 1893. 
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a systematic attempt to apply, at least in outline, the principles 
of ethics to all three departments of literary creation. In doing 
so he produces one of the most readable and withal instructive 
little books which we have seen. 

The underlying theme in ‘* The Ethics of Literary Art” is that 
the common and eternal rules of morality, as the same have been 
determined in their relations to life and conduct, must be ex- 
tended to every kind of artistic production. The ethics of Life 
is one thing, and the ethics of all Art is the same thing; the one 
is even as the other so far as bottom principles are concerned. 

Space forbids us to enter elaborately into the consideration of 
Mr. Thompson’s treatise. His book is essentially an outcry and 
argument for cleanness in literature and in all other forms of 
artistic production. It is a ringing protest against the universal 
nasty. It is almost denunciatory in its rebukes of all morbidity 
in letters. It is fire and carbolic acid to the draff and offal of 
diseased minds. I do not know another work, from Aristotle to 
Addison, from Addison to Macaulay, from Macaulay to this, in 
which a higher standard of literary virtue and exalted spiritualism 
in artistic production is more courageously advanced. 

Mr. Thompson is careful, however, to draw the distinction be- 
tween the sensational and the unclean. He shows that sensa- 
tionalism is not only permissible, but in some sense desirable, 
particularly in fictitious literature; but that uncleanness is some- 
thing which literature can never touch without defilement. The 
sensational he approves ; the unclean he rejects and condemns. 

The principle defended by Mr. Thompson is this: that the un- 
clean may be photographed, if any be curious enough and morbid 
enough to do it; but that the unclean can never be reproduced — 
never rightly reproduced — in literary art, or in any form of art, 
without corrupting and destroying the vehicle which presents it. 
Indeed, it is to verify this one hypothesis and to make impossible 
any other that this work has been produced. The author per- 
ceives that all things of interest to the human mind, save only 
morbidity, may be admitted into letters, but that morbidity de- 
stroys. He perceives that dirt, however dressed and disguised, 
is always death-breeding to whoever is touched therewith. 

This is the essential thread of ‘‘ The Ethics of Literary Art,” 
and the body is worthy of the nerve. I can only add in brief 
commendation of this work that in it is strikingly displayed the 
wholesome literary spirit prevalent among the writers of the Ohio 
Valley, among whom Maurice Thompson is a worthy leader, 





THE HOLIDAY ARENA. 


It is intended to make the December 
number of THE ARENA worthy of the 
Season and the Cause. Our readers will 
find reason to commend a magazine of 
public opinion that, remembering the 
merry days of the yule log and the 
holly, joins in the chorus of the happy. 





A Christmas Symposium. 

In THE ARENA for December will ap- 
pear a beautiful collection of brilliant 
aphorisms and opinions under the caption 
** Idyls and Ideals of Christmas.” To this 
the leading contributor is Colonel Robert 
G. Ingersoll, and the names of the other 
writers will be of like quality in merit 
and fame. 


Camille Flammarion. 

The great leading article in the Decem- 
ber number of THE ARENA will be by 
the distinguished Camille Flammarion, Di- 
rector of the Juvisy Observatory, France. 
No other of our contributors is more 
highly esteemed than M. Flammarion, 
whose portrait we shall gladly present 
as our frontispiece. 








The Influence of Hebrew Thought. 

In the number for December, Charles 
S. Allen, our new contributor from Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, will present one of the 
ablest magazine articles of the year. His 
subject is ‘* The Influence of Hebrew 
Thought in the Development of the Social 
Democratic Idea in New England.” 





Governor John R. Rogers. 

In the December number Governor 
John R. Rogers, of Washington, will 
conclude his discussion of ‘Freedom and 
its Opportunities.” This is Part II of the 
Governor’s study, and is intended to com- 
plete and verify the strong foundations 
which are laid in his article under the 
same caption in the current number. 


The Immigration Veto. 
Under the head of “‘ The Basis and 
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Menace of the Immigration Veto” John 
Chetwood, Jr., of San Francisco, author 
of ‘* Immigration Fallacies,” contributes 
a powerful argument in favor of restric- 
tion. 





B. 0. Flower’s Contribution. 


The article by Mr. Flower in THE 
ARENA for December is on the eminent 
German composer Gliick, *‘ The Founder 
of the German Opera.” ‘The contribution 
ranks with the author’s best work, and 
will be received with the accustomed 
favor. 





The Truly Artistic Woman. 


Under this caption our well-known and 
able contributor, Stinson Jarvis, will 
present in the number for December a 
most interesting study of artistic genius 
in women. 





How Poor the Rich Are! 

In the number for December a bril- 
liant little article entitled ‘* Poor‘ Fairly 
Rich’ People’ will be contributed by H. 
M. Foster. Mr. Foster is a satirist, and 
his contribution is witty and ironical. 





Department of Fiction. 


With the number for December a new 
department of fiction will be opened in 
THE ARENA, the initial story being a 
brief and brilliant sketch entitled ‘A 
Political Deal,” by E. F. Andrews. In 
this is shown in strong light the iniquity 
of politico-personal wirepulling in the 
Public Schools. 





The Residue. 

The remainder of the number for De- 
cember will be made up of the Editor's 
article, ‘‘The Plaza of the Poets,” ‘‘ The 
Editor's Evening,” etc. The number asa 
whole will strongly commend itself to 
our readers, 








To Our Patrons and Friends. 


“The noblest of occupations is to search for truth. Truth is 
the foundation, the superstructure, and the glittering dome of prog- 
ress. The grandest ambition that can enter the soul is to know 
the truth.” 

THE ARENA’S mission is to place before the American people 
facts that the plutocratic press and magazines withhold and for their 
own sordid purposes ignore. In its pages will always be found the 
truth. It has at heart the advancement of all that is good for those 
who earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. 

“Every man should have the courage to give his honest thought. 
This makes the finder and publisher of truth a public benefactor.” 

Those who contribute to THE ARENA’S pages are the tried 
friends of the people in all things, and the enemies and life-sworn 
foes of all organizations of banded spoilsmen. We ask all citizens 
who desire honest _ »vernment to assist us in our efforts to secure it. 
To hold out the hand of assistance to us now is in the end to secure 
for yourselves those inalienable rights bestowed upon you by your 
Creator; rights that are ignored and denied you by corporations, 
monopolizers, and trusts, who with their influence and power frame 
and cause laws to be passed that swell their own ill-gained fortunes 
and make them despots over and directors of their fellow men. 

There are those living in your midst to-day who recognize the 
present existing evils, and who are straining every nerve to put the 
remedy into the minds of all thinking people. These men write for 
THE ARENA. Each issue contains their latest and best thoughts. 

Surely you wish to encourage worthy effort and to know that 
in this American land at least one great organ of wise and true 
reform, one champion of the natural rights of the people, can exist, 
and in the face of the bitterest opposition and plutocratic ridicule tell 
the truth. 

You have friends, many of whom have not read THE ARENA, 
but who, if brought to understand its aims and ambitions, would 
prove its loyal friends. If you will send to us their names and 
addresses we will send to them, post-paid, free sample copies of our 
latest numbers, with our prospectus for 1898, which is just issued. 

Have no hesitation about sending many names, for it will give 
us pleasure to attend to your wishes. 


THE ARENA COMPANY. 








